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N the history of agriculture there is not a more curious side 
chapter than that which deals with wool. Before now, at 
critical moments, it has redeemed a great industry from 
ruin. Inthe fourteenth century, when the Black Death 
and the ensuing labour troubles, crippling the old manorial 

system, appeared likely to empty the land of workers, it was sheep- 
farming that saved the situation. Long before that time, however, 
English wool had been famous. The sheep appears to have been 
a domestic animal before the arrival of the Romans, and the ancient 
Britons knew something of weaving. But about 1500, just as 
during the Peninsular War, a kind of wheat-fever came over rural 
England, so what we may call a sheep-fever took possession of 
the cultivators of the soil. Small fields were thrown into one, 
and great grazing grounds thereby formed. For sheep-farming 
fewer men were employed and wool was a valuable merchandise, 
so it continued with fluctuations during the Middle Ages. The 
English of that period were proud of their wool and thought 
that its like could not be produced in any other part of 
the world; and they acted upon that to such an extent that 
everything possible was done to oppose its exportation. 
Now it was not until the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century that these obstacles were finally removed, and free trade 
in wool with our Colonies permitted. Nor was ‘this the only 
attempt at legislation to help the wool trade. Most of us know 
the Act compelling people to be buried in woollen, if from 
nothing else from Pope’s clever lines ‘‘ Buried in woolen, ’twould 
a saint provoke.” In those days sheep-farming was conducted 
much more for the fleece than for the carcase, and that continued 
until quite modern times. 

But the development of the Colonies changed all that. Since 
cold storage, even in its early forms, was invented, the price of 
wool began to go down, and its lowness was generally considered 
to be one of the chief causes of the depression that began in 
1879. In Australia sheep could be pastured much more cheaply 
than in Great Britain, and the Australian wool was, at that time, 
considered softer and better fitted to be manufactured into cloth 
than that which was produced at home. Moreover, the country was 
flooded with it. Huge quartities o! sheep were killed, in order that 
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the carcases might be sent over here as frozen meat, and the 
Australian farmer ceased to look upon the production of wool as 


an important source of income. It affected even the characte: 
of English sheep. The short wool varieties came more into favow 
than ever, and the flocks were managed successfully with a view 
to the production of mutton. To have. lambs early brought to 
maturity, and to produce small and manageable joints, has fo: 
many years past been the chief aim of the English farmer. But 
the question is whether this represents a permanent condition o1 
one that is merely evanescent. The Downsheep of the present 
day are remarkable for fine, close, short wool; that of the 
Southdown probably being the finest, though not much bette: 
than the Hampshire Down, and the Oxford Down is very lik« 
them. The Shropshire sheep is a little heavier in fleece anc 
generally larger, but it, too, possesses similar qualities of fleece. 

Now it has been the custom to keep these flocks primarily 
for mutton, and it would undoubtedly be an immense advantage 
to the English farmer if new markets were opened up for their 
wool. Mr. Apperley of Stroud, who combines the business of a 
cloth mill with that of a farmer, claims to have discovered a 
cheap and easy means of softening this wool, and of weaving 
from it a cloth well fitted to stand the competition of the market 
place—that is to say, it is as good as anything produced at the 
same price. Some little time ago specimens were brought to us at 
this office, and our readers may like to know exactly what was 
done with it. It was seen at once that, if Mr. Apperley’s invention 
was sound, its advantages to English farming would be immense. 
But, on the other hand, the Editor of this journal does not 
profess to be an expert on cloth and therefore refrained 
from expressing an opinion. But divesting it of everything 
that would point to its origin, he sent it to one or two people 
entirely unknown to him, except as being leading men in the 
cloth trade, and asked their frank opinion of its merits, promising 
at the same time to treat this expression as entirely confidential 
and only as a guidance to himself. In other words, we were 
desirous, if possible, of helping the agricultural interest, but we 
were very conscious that it would not be a benefit, but an injury, 
to say one word in favour of anything that had not real and 
substantial merits. However, the experts consulted were one 
and all agreed that this pure English cloth possessed very high 
qualities, and no one criticised it adversely. Now, if this verdict 
be maintained by the English public, there can be no doubt of 
its exercising a great effect upon the fortunes of agriculture. 

Farmers at present do not attach any importance whatever 
to wool. It is not at all uncommon to find the fleeces of five or 
six years stored away in a barn or loft, simply because sufficient 
money could not be obtained for them. Recently it has been some- 
what different and the price of wool has gone up about twopence 
a pound. But this probably is only a temporary effect of the 
Australian drought, which has caused the death of many thousands 
of sheep and reduced the flocks to a state that is simply pitiable. 
Such acalamity could not but affect the wool-market in England, 
and to that we must attribute the present rise in wool. On the 
other hand, the farmers around the factory where this new cloth 
is made have now found a ready market for their fleeces, and 
should the cloth grow in favour what has happened to them will 
happen to farmers in every other part of the country, that is to 
say, a new demand will spring up for fleeces. Luckily, too, 
the demand is for the fleece of a very favourite class of sheep. 

The keeping of pedigree Hampshire Downs, Southdowns, and 
Shropshires is everywhere becoming more fashionable, and the 
breeds, besides providing a hobby for men of great wealth, are 
also good for commercial purposes. Their mutton is more in 
demand than that of any other kind of sheep, and one side of 
the business, therefore, is secured; but should their fleeces 
become in their manufactured form equal favourites with the 
public, then the tide of ill-fortune that has threatened to overwhelm 
the agricultural interest will at last be turned. Those whose 
interest in English agriculture is most thoroughly beyond ques- 
tion are very much in favour of this movement towards making 
cloth of pure English wool. His Majesty the King has expressed 
his intention of wearing it; Mr. Hanbury, the Minister for 
Agriculture, has signified his approval; and Sir John Dorington, 
the excellent member for the county, has shown the most lively 
concern about it. 

These circumstances, then, one would think, ought to pave 
the way for the making of a new and widely-extended market 
for English wool. Were a cloth like that to become popular 
with all the classes accustomed to wear tweeds the flocks of 
England would scarcely suffice to keep the mills going, and 
farming especially would receive more encouragement than it 
has got trom anything that has happened during the last 
five-and-twenty years. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


“\,UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Ceci 
Hunt, the wife of Captain Cecil Hunt of Ruyton Park 
Shrewsbury. 
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VEN those who only take a casual interest in politics 
will have their attention arrested by the introduction 
of the Naval Estimates, which, to quote from Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, ‘‘ are of a magnitude unparalleled 


in peace or war.” They amount to three million 
n money and four thousand in men more than last year, 
ind we are not sure that the “great and bitter compe- 
‘ition’? of the nations will popularly be held to account for 
he increase. It would be no compliment to the statesmen 
vho are at the head of our affairs to believe that they have 
‘rought this heavy expense upon the country without grave and 
sufficient reason. What that may be it would at the moment be 
idle to guess. The best course is to trust that the Government 
now in power, which, with all its defects, is composed mostly of 
moderate and prudent statesmen, is acting with a full sense of 
responsibility and preparing for what indeed may prove an 
unrealised possibility, but is at present a menace to the nation. 
Under these circumstances the greatest wisdom lies in the 
homely old proverb, ‘‘ Least said is soonest mended.” We have to 
recollect that were war to occur, the food supply of this immense 
population would be dependent on our efficiency at sea, and 
no expenditure can be considered extravagant which provides 
against the possibility of starvation. 


No reception was ever more thoroughly deserved by a 
politician than that which has been given to Mr. Chamberlain 
on his return from South Africa. The House of Commons 
epitomises in a wonderful manner the common-sense of Great 
Britain, and the cheers that came from all sides when Mr. 
Chamberlain unostentatiously took his usual place on Monday 
night echoed what is felt in every centre of population in Great 
Britain. Mr. Chamberlain has done very great work in. South 
Africa, and he has done it with a wisdom and discretion, accom- 
panied by a courage and boldness that have been surpassed 
by no great statesman at the most critical point of his career. 
Mere pageant was, as far as he was concerned, reduced to a 
minimum, and in all his speeches evidence was given that he 
had brought a searching and clear intellect to a thorough under- 
standing of all the questions that affect South Africa. Twenty 
years ago Mr. Chamberlain, perhaps, would not have been 
successful, but old age, that brings with it many physical weak- 
nesses, also brings its own wisdom; and with the conclusion of 
this mission even those who are scrupulous about the use of 
language will not hesitate to apply the term “great” to our 
Colonial Secretary. 





The German Emperor holds, as we know, pronounced ideas 
about the power of an absolute monarch, but he is carrying his 
theory to the extreme limit when he issues an order to correct 
the German style. No doubt it is in every way desirable that 
official reports should be worded clearly and concisely, that long 
phrases should be avoided, and that the verb should not be placed 
at the end of the sentence, but these matters have not in the past 
been decided by Sovereigns and statesmen. The world of 
letters, as the Emperor William may perhaps find out, is and 
always has been a republic, and the man who holds sway in it 
is not often an hereditary claimant to the office. He gains his 
position by inherent right of capacity, and on that alone can he 
base his claims. Nor did we ever hear or learn that emperors 
as a class were noted for perfection of style. 


The influence of President Roosevelt is probably as great as 
that of any commoner or Sovereign in the world at the present 
moment, and he seems to feel the responsibility of office to a very 
high degree. But is it going to interfere with the love of sport, 
for which he was distinguished long before his name was known 
in politics? It almost seems as though this was the case. Ia 
his projected trip to the West he is not taking with him guns 
and sportsmen, but a harmless poet-naturalist, in the person of 
Mr. John Burroughs, whom he has assured that in all probability 
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he will not fire a shot at a wild animal during the trip. This 
must be set down as a triumph for those humanitarians who 
think that killing under any circumstances is murder. 








The Lord Chancellor’s reply to Lord Burton on Monday 
in regard to the vexed licensing question was as sensible as 
anything that has been said on the subject. He willingly admits 
that magistrates havea discretion which they are amply entitled 
to exercise in regard to any particular licence which comes before 
them. But this is quite a different matter from coming into court 
with a preconceived policy and a determination that so many 
licences must be reduced, without any regard to merit or demerit. 
The question is one on which different opinions are held by 
members of both political parties, and the change is not one 
that should be carried by a side-wind. In other words, the 
whole question should be brought up before Parliament, and 
definitely and finally decided, so that magistrates afterwards 
might have clear guidance on the subject. This view of Lord 
Halsbury’s will commend itself to all who look at the matter 
with common-sense, and do not allow the legitimate wish to 
check the drink traffic to interfere with the justice which is 
due to every English citizen, whatever his calling. 


General Booth, who, after surviving much ridicule, has now 
established his claim to the possession of much shrewdness and 
wisdom, has recently been holding forth upon the land 
question. He contrasts Great Britain with Canada, and seems 
to regret very much that the settlement of people on our acres 
is not quite such an easy matter as it is in the wilds of Manitoba. 
He complains of the needless restrictions imposed by the county 
councils and other local bodies, and perhaps in that he is not 
very far wrong; but the establishment of labour colonies in 
Great Britain, though a project often talked about, would be 
very difficult to carry out. Some years ago, when land was very 
cheap, it might have been possible to acquire enough for the 
purpose on reasonable terms, but it is rising in value now, and 
one cannot see any prospect of its falling again in our time. 
The more agriculture flourishes, the more difficult is it to find 
places in which to set the unemployed to work, and experience 
has shown also that those who have no work to do in very many 
cases have got into habits of idleness that make them very 
undesirable people on farmland. 


WHAT IS IT COMES? 
What have I left ne when the hour is gone, 
Gone, with the music of your voice, your ways? 
A sinile, a word to hold my very own ? 
A touch to feel down empty, friendless days ? 
Is it, perchance, some new, some witching dream, 
From which I cannot, if I would, be free ? 
What is it glistens when the shadows seem 
To close, so soon as you have passed from me ? 
O, could I tell you, then mysel: would know 
The secret of this gladness large and deep, 
‘This sense of good, this sweet content, this glow 
That so inspires inv day and folds my sleep! 
What is it comes to ne when you are gone, 
And I am left, left for weary weeks, alone ? 
LILIAN STREET. 


An interesting case to gardeners and others engaged in 
intensive cultivation of the land will come up in Norfolk shortly. 
We cannot, of course, at this moment enter into particulars, but 
the principle of the matter is that land devoted to the cultivation 
of strawberries and other fruits is being assessed more highly 
than that on which only the ordinary farm crops are cultivated. 
The fruit-growers have taken vigorous exception to this, and 
have formed associations for the purpose of having their rates 
reduced. It is very proper and right that a test case should be 
brought before the Quarter Sessions and the point settled, since 
it seems at a first glance as if the authorities were discouraging 
the growing of fruit. 


At this time of year there is always a good deal of excite- 
ment in that little world which devotes itself to the game of 
chess. After the many matches played during the winter, the 
experts are now in their best form, and arrange to play the most 
important matches. Two contests with America, in which the 
moves will be cabled from one side to the other, will shortly take 
place; but wonderful as this appeared when it was first done, 
succeeding invention has robbed it of its novelty, and we are 
looking -forward to seeing international chess played without 
wires at no distant date. Such games have already been carried 
to a successful conclusion at sea, and there seems no reason why 
they should not be conducted between the most distant countries. 
An international tournament has been going on at Monte Carlo, but 
it has excited less attention than usual, because one of England's 
two representatives happened to be an American citizen and the 
other a German. The great feature of this competition has been 
the extraordinary way in which Dr. Tarrasch, after losing several 
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games at the beginning, has eventually forged his way to the 
front. He is a doctor at Nuremburg, and distinguished himself 
by winning three of these great matches in succession; but the 
attention he gives to his private practice very often interferes 
with his chess. 


Mr. J. H. Stock, M.P. for one of the divisions of Liverpool, 
was fined £26 at Ayr Sheriff Court last week for being in 
possession of twenty-six ‘ muirfowl” on December 11th last. 
The birds in question were grouse, shot at Glenapp in that 
excellent game country. Under the Game (Scotland) Act, 1772, 
section 1, the close time begins on December 11th, and the 
maximum penalty for killing each bird is fixed at #5. Mr. Stock 
pleaded that the autumn session of Parliament was responsible. 
It appears that he had no shooting between the third week in 
October and the first in December. Having arranged for five 
days’ shooting (on the 6th, 7th, 8th, gth, and roth), he discovered 
that one of those days was a Sunday. To compensate himself 
he shot on the rith, and having killed the grouse at the butts, 
proceeded to go after partridges. Mr. Stock’s case reminds us 
of the golf caddie who said about the weather: ‘If it’s no rain 
it’s wund, and if it’s no wund it’s hail, and if it’s a fine day the 
Sabbath nips it up.” 


Unless, to the astonishment of all the football world, 
England beats Scotland on Saturday next at Richmond, the 
international championship of the year will go to the represen- 
tatives of the Thistle. If so they will have been lucky, for 
gallant little Wales was but ill represented on the occasion of 
its encounter with Scotland, but on Saturday last, with a full 
team to start with, it simply made hay of the Irish fifteen. 
Hay, perhaps, is rather an Irish way of putting it, for the 
Cardiff ground, which lies low, was a morass and barely fit for 
football. Silent witnesses to the difficulty of the conditions are 
the six tries, not one of them converted into a goal, which were 
registered for Wales against an absolutely blank score for Ireland. 
With Llewelyn, Morgan, and Gwyn Nicholls playing together 
in an international match for the first time this season, the Welsh 
defence was simply impregnable. Honour, too, is due to Boots 
of Newport—a strangely appropriate name for a football player— 
who broke his collar-bone in the first few minutes of the game, 
but continued to play until half-time, when the victory of his 
side was assured. He was not the only oddly named man in the 
teams, for we read, ‘‘a place was found for Hamlet in the Irish 
pack.” But those who backed Ireland “laid the odds on the 
weaker side.” 

HIGH NOON. 
Is it high noon already in the land? _ 
O love, I dreamed that morn could never pass, 
That we might ever wander, hand in hand, 
As children in May m.:adows gathering flowers, 
Through ever-waking, fresh-unfolding hours ; 
Yet now we sink, love—wearied, in the grass. 
Yea, it is noon, high noon in all the land. 
The young wind slumbers ; all the little birds 
That sang about us in the fields of morn 
Are songless now; no happy flight of words 
On love’s lips hovers—love has waxed to noon ! 
Ah, God! if love should wane to evening, soon 
To perish in a sunless world, forlorn, 
And cease with the last song of weary birds! 
WILFRID WILSON GISBON. 


With the spread of motoring in England a prospect of new 
employment seems to be opening out for country forges. The 
motor is apt, as we all know, to break down, and it would be 
well worth the while of most provincial blacksmiths to do their 
best to obtain some knowledge of the mechanism, so as to be 
able, with the assistance of the skilled chauffeur, to repair simple 
damages. This would be at once in their own interest, and also 
in that of the increasingly large motoring public. 





One thing that we certainly want in the management of our 
trout streams, now that so many people are taking an interest in 
breeding fish and stocking water, is more co-operation and 
mutual help, more neighbourly and sportsmanlike feeling. It is 
not much good for A to get his little stretch of water into good 
condition and to stock it well with fish if neighbour B above and 
neighbour C below pay no attention at all to the matter, keep no 
head of fish, and take no measures to kill down the pike. It is 
most desirable also for anyone who is renting a stretch of water 
with the possible view of improving the fishing, to discover who 
are his neighbours on the one side and the other, and what are 
their dispositions towards the fishing. The pike are the worst 
evils of all, for it is no good exterminating them (if extermination 
were possible) in a piece of water that has what may be practi- 
cally sanctuaries for these cannibals both above and below it. 


There is a condition that some of our better trout streams 
are falling into in several reaches that is not so well understood 
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by the majority of owners of fishing as the condition in which 
the fish virtually disappear altogether, and yet is scarcely less 
bad for the interests of the angler. It is the condition in which 
there are hardly any inhabitants at all except great big fish— 
fish that there is no chance of catching with fly except in the 
May-fly season—fish that are so shy that’ if once pricked they 
will not rise again to a fly during the whole of that year. The 
great evil of a river thus inadequately stocked is that it gives no 
sport at all at the time when the small flies may be used, and 
only is a source of pleasure during the mad carnival of May-fly. 
These big fish themselves, moreover, are no better neighbours 
than pike for the small fry. Suspicion that such a state of affairs 
is imminent should be aroused as soon as there is a sign 
of diminution in numbers of the moderate-sized trout in a river; 
and attention in the way of restocking the water should be paid 
to it at once. 


The varying fortunes of English country inns are curious to 
contemplate. There was a time, a short while ago, after 
railways had superseded stage coaches, when the days of their 
affluence and importance seemed gone for ever. They were 
deserted. Then came the cyclist, to help them in some 
measure to keep a little money in the til; and now we have the 
ubiquitous motor powerfully reinforcing the cycling brigade and 
bringing custom to places from which it had seemed to have 
departed for ever anda day. The big outbuildings that used 
to be required for the service of the post-chaises and horses may 
now often be seen converted into a rough-and-ready garage for 
the motor-car. It is a pity that the cuisine of these country 
inns is so rarely as good as we have aright to expect. Elaborate 
cooking we do not look for, but we may expect to find poultry 
good and well cooked, and why should the British landlady 
be unable to send up as light an omelette as the landlady of a 
French inn? 


Yet a new use for bacteria, which are our best friends as well 
as our worst enemies, did we but use them rightly. Professor 
Hanos Molisch of Prague has discovered a method of using 
them in a modest way for purposes of safe illumination. First, 
as Mrs. Glasse of blessed memory would have said, catch a glass 
jar, then line it with saltpetre and gelatine inoculated with 
bacteria. In two days you shall have a gently glowing light, of 
a blue-green colour, which will last for three weeks, and may be 
used with perfect safety in a powder magazine or a gaseous coal- 
mine. There are only two objections to the light, the first being 
that no more is claimed for it than that by its aid large print can 
be read and faces recognised at two yards, which is not very far. 
The other is that modern explosives really do not need that careful 
protection against fire which is a tradition from the days of gun- 
powder. ‘This kind goeth not off save by detonation or friction, 
‘and a man may light his cigar with a string of cordite as safely 
as with a wax match. Coal-mines are really dangerous, but 
mainly because the use of the safety lamp is neglected by miners. 


“There is no such thing as a scarlet daffodil,” say Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, who know all that is worth knowing about 
bulbous plants. The so-called scarlet daffodils are simply the 
familiar Van Sions treated artificially. They are not dyed, as 
people used to think of the green carnations once fashionable ; 
but, after cutting, the stems are immersed in water saturated 
with a red dye, which passes up the vessels of the stems and is 
absorbed in the petals, where it soon overpowers the time- 
honoured yellow. This trick, which is near akin to vandalism, 
has been played very generally in London this spring, especially 
by the itinerant vendors in Sloane Street, where we have seen 
apparently lavender narcissi, which were bearable, and others 
tinged with the most horrible magenta. So far we have noticed 
the trick only in connection with narcissi. It remains only to 
hope that it may not be applicable to roses, for, if it be, it may 
cause trouble at the shows. 


Many of our readers will remember the pelicans of which 
we gave some striking photographs in a recent issue. They 
belonged to the Zoological Gardens, and we trust will meet with 
a happier fate than the two which escaped some. time ago from 
St. James’s Park. One might have written an epitaph for them 
the moment they were at liberty, and it was ‘Shot, of course.”’ 
One was killed by a gunner at Frensham, Surrey, on Thursday, 
and the other met with a similar fate on the beach at Seaford, 
Sussex. Despite all that has been written in the Press, the same 
thing happens again and again. There are gunners over the 
length and breadth of the land whose one idea of sport is to 
shoot whatever they can and be doubly sure of shooting 
anything that is rare or out of the way. Thus the fate either 
of rare birds or of birds that escape from captivity is almost 
certain. 
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A curious case, illustrating the credulity of mankind, has 
just occurred at Berlin, where a man named Nardenkoetter has 
been arrested on certain charges connected with his pseudo 
profession of quack doctor. In trying the case the judge made 
the remark that, although in the circular that the man sent out 
it was stated that no narcotics calculated to injure the body's 
organism were used, there was poison enough in his house to kill 
ull the inhabitants of Berlin! Yet a very handsome income 
appears to have been made out of the sale of the noxious drugs, 
Nardenkoetter having got in some six hundred pounds a month 
by this means. No doubt most of his patients were of the 
poorer classes. In this country, which, after all, is more 
enlightened than Germany, it is the commonest thing in the 
world to find people, when reduced by age and infirmity, 
linging pathetically, as it were, to the Bible with one hand and 
ihe patent medicine with the other, old age bringing with it a 
iking for such things; and this is the sort of person who 
fattens the quack doctor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stevens are showing a charming collection of 
‘Garden Fantasies” and ‘“ Landscapes” at the Leicester 
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Gallery. The garden interest is supplied by Mrs. Stevens, 
whilst Mr. Stevens exhibits some very attractive landscapes. 
Many of the garden subjects have been chosen with great taste 
and judgment, and in the masses of blue larkspurs, dahlias, and 
other flowers, Mrs. Stevens shows a keen appreciation for strong 
colour. There is clever treatment in ‘“* When Wake the Violets 
Winter Dies,” in the ‘‘ Clumps of Sunny Phlox,” and in “‘Chrysan- 
themums, Mentone,” where Mrs. Stevens shows technical ability 
of no mean order. Of the landscapes by Mr. Stevens the most 
pleasing are the river scenes, “‘ Early Morning on the Thames” 
and ‘Early Morning on the Avon.” In these drawings the 
artist has admirably expressed the cool atmosphere of misty 
mornings. The handling of the Thames with the woody distances 
enveloped in mists, with the one dark note of the water-hens in 
the foreground, suggests the delicacy of treatment of a Japanese 
‘‘Kakemona.” This subtle feeling for the delicacy of pale 
values is also shown in the “ Early Morning on the Avon.” In 
both of these drawings Mr. Stevens discloses a breadth of vision 
which is sometimes missing in his more ordinary subjects. There 
is very capable handling, however, in the morning effect on South 
Walsham Broad and in ‘* Warwick Castle.” 


THE KINGS PREMIUMS. 


HE competition for the King’s Premiums stands 
on a different footing from the other horse shows 
that have recently been held at Islington. It 
was instituted for a special purpose, namely, that 
of improving the breed of thorough-bred horses 

hroughout the country, and was the outcome of the Royal 
Commission on Horse-breeding. The benefits to the 
country from it are numerous and direct. Some complaint 
was made that the stallions last week scarcely rose above 
mediocrity, and it was hinted that it was hardly worth while 
holding the show if no better results could be obtained; 
but this is not quite a sound method of reasoning. It 
cannot reasonably be anticipated that at any time the 
showing of thorough-breds will attain the importance of 
the showing of Shire or other draught horses. The reason 
is plain to be seen. The best thorough-breds are engaged 
in the royal sport of racing, and on the turf they and their 
owners compete for prizes far transcending in importance 
any that are given in the show-yard. No racing man of 
any importance would for a moment think it worth while 
to work his horses into condition for show. Indeed, if 
we followed the analogy of what takes place in regard 
to other breeds, such a course would be fatal. Broadly 
speaking, no animal is ever shown in England uniess it 
be much too fat for work or breeding. After the Islington 
Show is over, owners do their best to reduce the condition 
of their mares and stallions to a more natural point, or 
otherwise it would be hopeless to expect any produce from 
them. Even then the results are not always satisfactory. 
A notorious case will occur to the mind of most readers of a 
mare tat carried everything before her in the show-ring, 
and yet was so spoiled by being constantly under preparation 
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for the show-ring that she was unable to produce or rear 
a foal. Now this would never do with first-class thorough- 
bred stock, the best of which are utilised for racing pur- 
poses. There are not many men, even among those who 
own hunters, who would greatly care to see their studs 
fattened up to that pitch of excellence which is necessary 
to carry off a blue ribbon in the show-ring. Thus the 
very highest classes of thorough-breds are not represented 
at Islington, but that does not by any means imply that 
the Premium Show is a useless one. On the contrary, 
it is avery great advantage to all those who are 
engaged in the work of breeding ordinary thorough-breds. 
In the first place, it brings each stallion to the test of a 
veterinary examination, and after he has been passed at 
the exhibition, farmers and others who wish to utilise 
his services may at least assume him to be perfectly 
sound and that is a great point, probably the best thing 
that could be achieved, because the mischief of the former 
system, or want of system was that the country was 
literally sown with stallions unsound in one particular 
or another. Owners of mares did not ask for a 
guarantee of soundness in a sire; indeed, their main 
object was cheapness, and the consequence was the coming 
into existence of quantities of animals that were thoroughly 
unfit for the purpose for which thorough-breds were 
intended by Nature. They were bad hunters, bad carriage 
horses, bad hacks, and when requisitioned for military 
services bad chargers. Now it is a very great gain indeed 
when the unsound stallions are weeded out at the show, 
and the owner of a mare can have the utmost confidence 
that the sire is sound. If nothing but this had been 
achieved the holding of this show would have been of very 








great service, and, as will be seen, the horses which we 
illustrate are of very good class indeed. 

Prince Charles II., who is by Loyalist out of 
Yorkville Belle, is an American-bred horse, but would 
make a capital hunter. Palaver, by Wisdorn out of Queen 
Johanna, is a sound, good-looking animal, not perhaps in 
the first rank, but not far behind it. He belongs to 
Mr. C. W. Dickson-Johnson of Oakwood, Croft-on-Lees, 
Darlington. Lucifer II., belonging to Mr. John Drage, 
is by Fulmen out of Luciana, and was the winner in 
Class C, which included Northampton, his home. And if 
Northampton did not produce good horses we wonder what 
county in England they might be expected to come: from. 
Looking at these selected horses, and regarding them as 
specimens of those that win the King’s Premiums, it would 
be difficult to contend that this competition is not of value 
to the country. 

But possibly means may now be found to make horse- 
breeding even more practical than it has been in the past. 
Those who are in favour of farmers breeding remounts 
for the Army ought to take measures to see that the 
King’s Premiums are awarded to horses of the sort 
required. We take it that a half-bred would be much 
more suitable than a thorough-bred; and though the sires 
exhibited at this show might serve the purpose,sit is 
desirable that animals of great bone and substance should 
be encouraged. Indeed, we see no good reason why 
prizes should not be offered for the best half-bred 
foals. This is already done privately at the Duke of 
Portland’s estate show. There it is common enough for 
excellent half-bred foals to be exhibited, some of which 
would make ideal remounts for the Army; and if any show is 
in need of organisation, there could scarcely be found a better 
model for it than that held at Welbeck. 


SNOWDROPS IN THE GRAsS. 

IIE illustrations show the common Snowdrop in drifts, and, 
although in many English counties spring is heralded by scenes 
such as are here depicted, to those who have never wandered 
through wood and mead when the Snowdrops are in beauty, 
they must teach one lesson, and that is the beauty of flower- 
gardening in grass. Such illustrations teach pretty ways of 

planting to those who want flowers near them the year through; here a 
clustering round the foot of some forest monarch, there a snowy carpet, 
thick with blossom, and, in another picture-“a path through the wood, 
with Snowdrops coming to the edge, and running away into drifts and 
narrow ways through trees and shrubs. Snowdrop-time is consoling. The 
wind may whistle through the bare branches and torture suffering humanity, 
but those Snowdrop carpets are pleasant to behold, and a foretaste of 
the things to come. 
URGEN?Y WoRK AT THIS TIME. 

At this season we prepare for summer and clear up the work remaining 
from winter. It is still possible to plant Roses, fruit trees, and also ever- 
green shrubs. Borders should be completed as quickly as possible, and for this 
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purpose either annual flowers or perennials are needful, both of which may b 
sown and planted. Nature is waking. Flowers are opening in abundanc: 
to the warmer winds and softerrains. Daffodils are drifts and rivers of colour 
under the old trees in the orchard. Crocuses are almost over, and the last 
petals of the Almond have fiuttered to the ground. — But from henceforth unti! 
autumn the flowers follow in quick succession. We open the window 
to let the sunshine stream in, and already in one warm corner a Gloire dk 
Dijon bud is waiting for warmer suns to shake its petals free and let loose th: 
welcome fragrance. It is a time of work. Sow seeds in walls, overhaul 
the rock garden, and rejoice in spring-time, with its flowers, and _ its 
preparatory work for summer and autumn glory. 


ANNUAL FLOWERS. 

When March arrives, the thoughts of the garden-lover turn to the seed 
list, and the annual flowers engage a rightful share of attention, as things that 
give their flower reward in the same year that the seed is sown. One great 
mistake is to sow too early. We observed seed sowing of hardy annuals in 
February. The sunshine and warm winds and budding growth tempted the 
unwary to begin before the accustomed time for those who know their 
business. It is quite soon enough to begin in late March and early 
April, and those are wise who sow thinly and of a few well-chosen 


kinds. 


Before sowing, well prepare the ground, and take heed of the wisdom of 


thin sowing. A well-known grower of annual flowers writes as follows with 
regard to the sowing of seeds: ‘‘ Perhaps it is the cheaper annuals that are 
sown so thickly, only to crowd each other to death and give no floral display. 
Overcrowding may be avoided where transplanting can be done. Another and 
equally good safeguard is that of sowing a few seeds in a small pot and trans- 
planting the ball of earth with one or two of the strongest seedlings. How much 
is lost by too thick sowing may be in part gleaned from a solitary seedling o! 
Mignonette. Such a plant may develop a width 
of 18in., and be covered with flowers—more, 
in fact, and of better quality than were go 
from a whole packet of seeds where sown in 
line. Not only is this a great waste of material, 
but the results are disappointing, for scarcel) 
a good plant is seen.” 

All annuals sown in the open garden 
should not only be sown thinly, but thinned 
out twice, to allow those remaining to develop 
their true proportions, and it is important to 
thin out early. 

Aster, China, or Callistephus sinensis, as 
it is known to botanists, may be described a 
a hardy annual. It delights in a loamy so 
and exposure. The finest Asters we have seen 
were in an open field exposed to the four 
winds of heaven; these were the beautiful 
tall-stemmed varietiés, which are becoming 
more appreciated in English gardens, Th 
usual way is to sow the seed in March on a 
hot-bed, and where some bottom heat can 
be given, but it is a very easy matter to so 
seed in shallow boxes, place them in a col 
frame, and prick out the seedlings until the 
become vigorous tufts for transferring to tl 
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open ground. During spells of very hot an 
dry weather in summer give water abundant! 
and mulch with well-rotted manure, which '; 
neither offensive to sight norsmell. With regar | 
to the selection of China Asters, there can be 1 
doubt that as beautiful plants bearing beautifi | 
flowers the first to be mentioned must | 
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the comparatively new Comet and Ostrich 
Plume sections, and among these the pure 
whites and the dainty pinks and lilacs stand 
out conspicuously for charm and_ refinement. 
Among the Comet class may be mentioned 
for remarkable beauty Giant Comet Peach 
Blossom, a tender salmon <, just the 
kind of colour that has been so long 
wanted, and Blushing Beauty, another dainty 
colour, inclining to mauve-pink. These, 
though both lovely, should not be 
laced together, but both are good with 
ne of the fine whites, such as the white 
(siant Comet, of their own class. <A _ beautiful 
ower is Light Blue, the colour being really 

very pure and silvery tone of lightest 
lavender. This one harmonises delightfully 
ith another known as white passing to azure 
lue, of a slightly deeper lavender-lilac. Blue 
‘‘omet is also very fine. 

The Ostrich Plume Asters may for all 
rdinary garden purposes be classed and 
escribed with the Comets; they are nearly 
f the same free habit and are breaking 
ito the same good range of colourings. 
he fine single purple A. sinensis is a flower 
{or mid-September. With it should be grown 
tne vigorous, long-stemmed Vick’s white, a 
ill, branching kind, grand for cutting, and a 
,ood garden plant. 

The shorter-growing Asters have none of 
ie grace and beauty of the taller branching 
inds. Among the former, the best are in the 
ass known as Peony Perfection, of the shape 
rmerly called Truffants. The following 
varieties were noticed last autumn in Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons’ trial grounds at Reading : 
Azure Blue is excellent, its colour the clear 
ilvery lavender-lilac that is always one of the 
best of the Aster colourings. One of this section 
is a striking flower of very deep but splendid 
colour, exactly described by its name, Blackish 
Purple. In the smaller types of this section 
there is also a beautiful blue. Among the 

Triumphs is one called Royal Purple, of. an 
unusual rich, ripe Mulberry colour. 

Among the very dwarf bedders Bright 
Rose is of a beautiful tone of colour. Still 
smaller in growth are the dwarf bouquet kinds, 
among which the best colours, other than white, 
are the scarlet, purple, and dark blue. Among 
the Crown or Cockade Asters are many pretty 
flowers, notably lilac and white; and among 
the miniature crown-flowered series is a remark- 
ably bright flower, scarlet and white, called 
Jewel. 

Lavatera  trimestris splendens.—Those 
who do not know this beautiful annual should 
make haste and order it. The plants when in 
good soil are 3ft. high, and smothered with 
large deep rose flowers, each like a miniature 
single Hollyhock, and very pure and telling in 
large groups. We well remember a hedge of 
it, a line of pink, where we could come 
and gather the flowers almost daily without 
interfering in any way with the sheet of 
tender colouring. Wherever this pure and 
beautiful colour is desired, that is, in any 
border scheme, think of the large-flowered 
Mallow. 

Collinsia verna.—This is one of the 
prettiest of garden flowers with white and blue 
colour, but the seed should be sown in August, 
not in spring, although, of course, it can be 
sown now. From autumn sowing, however, 
the best results are obtained. 

Sweet Peas have been dealt with, and 
the lists of varieties given. Reference should 
be made to that carefully compiled article. 

As it is quite time to order the seeds, we 
give the following list of the most useful of 
annual flowers: Bartonia aurea, 14ft., golden 
flowers ; Candy-tuft or Iberis, varying shades, 
crimson to rose, purple, and almost pure white ; 
Chrysanthemum coronarium, C. carinatum, 
and C, segetum grandiflorum—(very useful in 
town gardens, and may be sown in the open 
garden, and at intervals where a succession is 
required ; the seeds may also be sown in pots 
and window-boxes); Clarkias, Indian Pink, 
Frysimum ochroleucum helveticum, E. Perof- 
skianum, Diascia berber, Eutoca viscida, 
Godetias, Larkspurs, Limnanthes Douglasi, 
Mignonette, Tropzolum (Nasturtium), Nemo- 
phila, Poppies, Phlox Drummondi, and the 
intensely blue Phacelia campanularia, which 
requires a warm soil and position. 
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SIMPLE RULES FOR PRUNING ROSES AT THIS SEASON. 

Rambling Roses, such as the Ayrshire, Penzance Briars, Austrian Briars, 
strong-growing single Roses, Scotch and Macartney Roses should not be 
pruned at all, but only the old growths completely cut out to expose those 
remaining to more light and air. The beautiful rambling tea and noisette 
Roses prune in July after flowering. Cut out the dead wood, shorten the laterals 
to 2in. or 3in., and remove unnecessary growths. Always remember that it is 
the long growths of the previous summer that give the finest flowers. Rambling 
Roses on pillars or chains should be attended to from July to September. At 
this time remove dead wood and make growths secure to the stakes. 

Newly-planted Roses.—Prune back quite half their length the first season, 
and even as far back as 18in. By adopting this plan the basal eyes are 
compelled to break, and thus the foundation is laid for a good plant. 

Roses for Pegging Down.—Retain the growths the desired length, but 
they must not be bent over until April. 

Hybrid Perpetual, Hybrid Tea, and Tea Roses.—In pruning these one 
must consider whether the flowers are required for exhibition or for the 
garden. (uality and quantity cannot go together. When show flowers are 
desired, cut out old and weakly growths. Retain growths upon the strong 
growers from 1I2in, to 18in. in length. Prune moderate growers to the 
best plump eye, high or low, and weak growers, such as Xavier Olibo, cut 
back to two or three eyes or buds. 
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To get Flowers in Abundance.—Where a profusion of flowers is desired, cut 
away the old wood to a considerable degree, that is, wood more than thre¢ 
years old. Shorten very little the shoots of the previous year, and give plenty 
of space between the bushes. 

Standard Roses.—¥ree-growing varieties, such as the well-known W, A. 
Richardson, need little pruning. The object is to get the stems to bend over, 
Crimson Rambler, Aimée Vibert, or others on standards bent with the weight 
of flower-laden growths can only result from sparse pruning. 

Summer Roses, such as the Cabbage, gallica, and the beautiful Maiden’s 
Blush, are usually much over-pruned, — It is simply necessary to encourage new 
growths, which should be slightly pruned, and the old wood cut clean out 
each year. 

Roses in the Wild Garden.—These must not become a thicket of growth. 
It is needful to remove the outer shoots to allow those that remain plenty o 
light and air. 

Tea Roses in Beds.—Vrune early in April. The golden rule is to prun 
the strong-growing varieties less severely than the weaker ones. Decayed anc 
weakly shoots remove altogether, and shorten good growths about one-hal 
their length. 

Hybrid Perpetuals in Beds,—Leave the shoots from 3in. to ft. it 
length, this depending upon the condition of the plants and, as alread) 
mentioned, the object for which the flowers are desired. 


RED-POLLS AS DAIRY CATTLE. 


HERE are 

no prettier 

cattle for 

an English 

park than 
red-polls that have 
been carefully bred 
and are fairly uni- 
form in size and 
colour. At Tring, 
where they graze on 
undulating ground, 
surrounded by 
pretty woodlands, 
they seem to be 
ideal cattle for the 
particular land- 
scape. Besides 
being beautiful, red- 
polls have long been 
celebrated for their 
milking qualities. 
When Young was 
Secretary of the 
Board of Agri 
culture, he wrote, 
in 1872, that the 
‘quantity of their 
milk exceeds on an 
average that of any 
other breed in the 


W. A. Rouch. 


island, if quantity of food and size of animal are taken into 


account.” At that time, the red-poll was a very small cow. 
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COMING HOME. 


Young says: ‘ Fey 
rise, when fattened 
to above fifty ston 
of fourteen pounds.’ 
Their points” ly 
gives as follows: “\ 
clean throat, wit! 
little dewlap, snak« 
head, clean, thin 
legs and short, a 
springing rib and 
large carcase, a flat 
loin, the hip bones 
to be square and 
even, the tail to 
rise high from the 
rump.” He calls 
this the description 
of some considerable 
dairymen, but 
varies it in some re- 
spects from his own 
observation, point- 
ing out particularly 
that ‘‘milk veins 
are remarkably 
large and rising in 
knotted puffs to the 
eye. Thisis so gene- 
ral that I scarcely 
ever Saw amongst 
them a famous milker that did not possess this merit.” In other 
respects his description might be applied to a good dairy cow of 
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‘to-day. He points to the “general habit of leanness, the hip 
ones high and ill-covered, and scarcely any part of the carcase 
0 formed and covered as to please an eye that is accustomed to 
the fat beasts of the finer breeds.” Some of the records of the 
ast are extremely interesting. Oneof Mr. Garrett Taylor’s cows 
at Whitlingham in 1893 had a record of 5,50541b. of milk in sixty- 
four days, and up to May 15th, 1894, a further yield of 1,625}lb. 
Thus in sixteen and a-half calendar months she gave 7,131]b. 
of milk, or a daily average of more than 144]1b. Mrs. Chevallier’s 
small herd at Aspall Hall, Suffolk, had seven out of eight cows 
and heifers in milk 300 days. One heifer, after her first calf, gave 
11,5173lb. of milk in 436 days. The highest record in twelve 
months was 8,5073lb. in 306 days, and all but one of the herd 
gave more than 6,40olb. each within the year. These facts are 
recapitulated by Mr. William Housman in his well-known boo! 
on cattle, and we give them here as 
material for comparison. with the 
well-known herd at Tring Park, 
which, for many years now, has been 
managed with the object of producing 
dairy cows. One or two of the cows 
of which we give illustrations have 
made records that are even better 
than those quoted. [or instance, 
Ladylike II. has been in the herd 
four years, and during that time has 
yielded a total of 33,162tb., or an 
average of 8,29olb. per annum. She 
calved on July 15th, 1902, this being 
her fifth calf. For the year she gave 
a total of 9,784lb. of milk, 339 days 
in milk, twenty-eight days dry, and 
gave an average per day of 28-86lb. 
of milk. Another cow called Faith 
has even a better record than this. 
She is rather too old now to make a 
pretty picture, as she was born on 
January 13th, 1887, and produced 
her last calf on August 28th, 1go1. 
She gave 6,426lb. of milk in 364 
days, or an average of 17°65. This 
cow has been in the herd six years, ~ 
and during that time has yielded a 
total of 55,775lb., or an average of 
g,292lb. per annum, which we cannot W. 4. Rouch. 

help considering a very remarkable 

record for the red-poll cow, although it has been beaten by 
a shorthorn, Reverend IV., which has been in the herd five years, 
and in that time has yielded a total of 48,542lb., or an average 
of 9,708lb. per annum. 

However, it is not the exceptional cow that proves the value 
of a herd. Even in breeds kept mainly for the purpose of 
fattening, it is not an unusual occurrence to find a cow that has 
developed abnormal milking capacities. But if we take the 
complete herd and their average, we have some chance of 
arriving at a fair judgment as to the milking qualities of this 
breed of cattle. At Tring forty-one cows were in the herd the 
whole of the year ending last September. These, taken together, 
yielded for the year a total of 261,7111b., or an average of 6,383Ib. 
per cow. It is a record better in quantity than that of the 
Jerseys, and falling very little short of that of the shorthorns. In 
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the latter, during the same period, twenty- 
five cows yielded a total of 170,82glb., or 
an average of 6,833lb. It ought to be 
pointed out, however, that the red-polled 
cows are more suitable for a milk-supplying 
dairy than for the manufacture of butter, 
as the percentage of fat in their milk is 
considerably less than in that of Guernseys, 
Ayrshires, Kerries, or Dexters, and does 
not reach to that of shorthorns, if we 
take the authentic record of the milking 
trials. Here, too, however, exceptional 
cows have produced a very high quality 
of milk. The one of Mr. Garrett Taylor, 
to which reference has already been made, 
made a weekly record of rordlb., and 
showed by the Babcock test 4:7 per cent. 
of butter-fat, but this must have been an 
extraordinary cow. In view of these 
facts, it is somewhat interesting to go 
back to the possible origin of this breed, 
which, until recently, was described in 
the catalogues as Norfolk or Suffolk polled. 
The first vclume of the Red-polled Herd 
Book was issued in 1874, and the 
essential points were given as red colour, 
white permitted with restrictions to the 
end of the tail, the udder, and a little 
before the udder along the inside of the 
flank, and absence of horn, abortive horns being strictly 
forbidden. The higher points are a deep red with the udder 
of the same colour, white at the end of the tail allowed, the 
nose must not be dark or cloudy, and the head and throat 
must be neat, the eye full, a tuft of hair should hang over the 
forehead, and the frontal bones should begin to contract a little 
above the eyes, and should terminate in a comparatively narrow 
prominence at the suminit of the head. No doubt Devonshire 
was used very much in the early composition of the breed. 
Young records the introduction in 1802 by Mr. Purdis of 
Eggmere. Culley ascribed a Suffolk polled breed to a Galloway 
cross, or rather to repeated crosses with the Galloway. Mr. 
Euren, however, suggested as probable that the cattle were here 
from the times of the Danish settlement, and that both the cattle 
and the trotting horses were here from the times of the early 
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Norse settlement. Whether that be so or not, really matters 
little, because, even if the foundation of the breed were ancient, it 
has been improved and changed past al! recognition by repeated 
crosses and careful breeding. What concerns the dairy farmer 
just now is not its history so much as the fact that red-polled 
cattle are extremely well fitted to serve the purposes of a first-rate 
milking herd. Ofcourse, however, the breed is a general purpose 
one, and the animals have constantly been used for fattening 
purposes. As long ago as 1848 Mr. Hall W. Keary mentioned 
the polled cattle common some years ago in Norfolk and Suffolk. 
He says that “their milk. is poor in quality, and they are, 
generally speaking, light-fleshed animals not possessing great 
aptitude to fatten, although the beef is said to be of remarkably 
fine quality.” If we follow the history of the exhibitions, we 
shall see that the beef-producing quality of the breed was very 
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well cultivated. In 1849, when the Royal Agricultural Society's 
Show was held at Norwich, Mr. Whytock took first prize 
“with a blood-red-polled Norfolk bull.” In the shows held 
respectively at Windsor, Gloucester, Chelmsford, Chester, 
Warwick, and Leeds red-polls continued to come steadily 
into favour. It was not till 1879, when the International Show 
was held at Kilburn, that they obtained separate classes. A 
that is to say, in 1874—the first herd-book 





few years before 


had been issued, and in 1878 the breed began to take its place as 
one for the butcher. King Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, 
showed a red-poll steer three and a-half years old that weighed 
8ost. Another steer under four years old weighed 111st., and in 
subsequent shows it became quite an ordinary thing for fat cows 
and heifers to be shown at the ordinary fat stock exhibitions. 
The quality of the beef, too, continued to maintain a very high 
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average, and was generally considered to be equal to that of 
Aberdeen-Angus. Thus the position of red-polled cattle is 
thoroughly established as that of a first-rate general purpose cow, 
very well calculated to serve the purposes of those who try 
to supply a large town with milk, and also suitable to graziers, 
whose principal aim is that of producing beef. 


TRESPASSING 
4A a . 

O one who delights in country sights and sounds, and 
who would rather ramble through some quiet country 
lane than along the finest street in any historic city, 
the impulse to trespass is often, in these days of 
preserved woodlands and enclosed 

wastelands, almost irresistible. Even to 
some of the most law-abiding men_ the 
sight of a prohibitory notice is an incentive 
to lawlessness, and when such a_ notice 
disigures the entrance to a charming 
woodland walk, or the border of a sun 
and gorse brightened expanse of heath- 
land, the temptation to ignore it and 
defy its threat of prosecution is often far 
greater than would be the inclination to 
accept it were it an invitation to enter and 
enjoy. 

Such a feeling does not necessarily 
betoken a wilful disposition to give offence 
or to act in opposition to the landowner’s 
wishes. In most instances the would-be 
trespasser is simply desirous of participating 
harmlessly in a pleasure of which he 
considers no one person has the right to 
claim an entire monopoly, and he may 
refuse to admit—and in this he_ has, 
in a measure, the law’s support—that 
he is doing any wrong should he 
indulge his desire. That this view of 
the matter is taken by a large section 
of the public will, I think, be agreed. 
Magistrates, though most of them are 
landowners, seldom venture to convict a 
person who commits a trespass unless 
he is guilty at the same time of some 
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real offence, such as damaging property or taking or attempting 
to take game. 

The experience of one harmless trespasser is that trespassing, 
if indulged in with discrimination, is not only worth the risk of 
detection, and even of an occasional encounter with an irate 
landowner, farmer, or gamekeeper, but generally adds consider- 
ably to his enjoyment of a country ramble. Almost without 
exception the places the owners think are worth keeping entirely 
to themselves are places worth trespassing in or upon; indeed, 
even a turnip-field has attractions for an observant rambler who 
takes a stroll around it and notes the birds which frequent the 
hedges, and the wild flowers which bloom on the banks that 
border it. 

Many of the most delightful spots I am acquainted with 
I should never have seen had I not dared to trespass. I know 
—know well—a little reed-fringed 
pool on the verge of a wood. In 
summer its shores are fragrant with 
water-mint and sweet sedge, its sur- 
face is snow-flaked with the white 
blossoms of the water-crowfoot, and, 
in addition to having an avi-fauna of 
its own in the shape of a pair or two 
of moorhens, sedge-warblers, and 
reed-buntings, it is visited at intervals 
during the day by several birds from 
the wood and neighbouring fields. It 
is easily accessible by a private foot- 
path leading to the house of the owner 
of the land, and I discovered it one 
day when I accompanied a friend who 
had business at the house. I could 
see at once it was just the spot for a 
Nature-lover who was fond of * bird- 
watching,” and I politely asked to be 
allowed to take advantage occasionally 
of the opportunities it offered in that 
direction. There was no possibility 
of my doing any harm in the neigh- 
bourhood of the pool, and its owner 
knew me well enough to be aware 
that even had such a_ possibility 
existed, I was not likely to take 

Copyright advantage of it; but for all that, the 

permission I sought was gruffly denied. 

Since then I have visited the pool whenever I choose, having 

found a way to it through the wood. I have done no harm, 

and the hours | have spent there in sitting on a log and watching 

the wild life around me have been as pleasant as I could 
wish for. 

‘‘ Nothing on earth,” said Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘ would induce 
me to put up boards threatening prosecution, or cautioning one’s 
fellow-creatures to beware of man-traps and spring-guns. I 
hold that all such things are not only in the highest degree 
offensive and hurtful to the feelings of people whom it is 
every way important to conciliate, but that they are also 
quite inefficient. And I will venture to say that not one of 
my young trees has ever been cut, nor a fence trodden down, 
or any kind of damage done, in consequence of the free access 
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FALCONER ENGAGED IN HERON HAWKING. 


which all the world has to my place. Round the house, of 
course, there is a set of walks set apart and kept private for 


the ladies; but over all the rest of my land 
anyone may rove as he likes.” He added that 
it pleased him to think that many people of 
taste were indulging their fancies in _ his 
grounds, and to recollect how much of Burns’s 
inspiration was “ probably due to his having near 
him the woods of Ballochmyle to ramble through 
at his will when he was a ragged callant.” 

Ridicule and humanity combined have made 
it practically impossible nowadays for a landowner 
to defend his property with man-traps and spring- 
guns, and if any notice cautioning trespassers to 
beware of such engines is now to be seen, little 
heed, in all probability, is paid to it. Until a few 
years ago, however, travellers in many parts of 
England frequently met with such notices; and 
though at the present time man-traps are only to be 
seen exhibited as curiosities in museums, the spirit 
which formerly prompted men to make use of them 
is still, I fear, as much in evidence as ever. In 
Suffolk, a year or two ago, I saw posted up in 
various parts of a tract of woodland, densely 
carpeted with bluebells, primroses, and wood 
anemones, a notice to the effect that ‘all the 
wild flowers in this wood are cultivated.” To 
my own knowledge no attempt has ever been 
made to “cultivate” the wild flowers there; but 
should a ‘ragged callant”—-such an one as 
good Sir Walter loved to see come out of his 
woods with a pocketful of hazel-nuts—be dis- 
covered plucking a primrose in the wood, he or 
she is lucky to escape the heavy hand of the 
gamekeeper. 

If the owners of some of our woods and 
enclosed heathlands would display some such con- 
fidence as Scott had in the right-feeling of the 
public, they would, I feel sure—in spite of all that 
has been said to the contrary—seldom have cause 
to feel that their confidence was misplaced. Not 
one person in a hundred thousand is addicted to 
doing wilful damage. If mischievousness were a 
marked characteristic of the public, we should have 
abundant evidence of it in connection with the 
public parks in London and elsewhere. But how 
often do we hear of anyone—unless it is a child— 
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plucking flowers in the Embankment Gardens or fruit 
in the ‘‘ bede garden” in Brockwell Park ? 

_ No one expects the game-preserver to throw open 
his coverts, or the squire to invite everyone into his 
garden; but let them show something of the spirit 
which animated Sir Walter Scott when he spoke on 
this matter, and we shall soon hear far fewer laments 
about the lack of respect shown by the ‘quantity ” for 
the “quality.” A simple action which shows trust and 
good-nature will earn a rich man far more respect than 
all his money. 


. FALCONRTY. . . 


4 


‘*What dolt so dull but takes delight when once the Spaniell springs 
The fearfull fowle, and when the hawke lyes long upon her wings ? 
What sense so sad, what mind so mazde, but sets his sorrowe by, 
When once the Falcon free begins to scud amid the skie ? 

To turne and winde a bird Ly sleight, and eke at last to slay 

With strong encounter, doves, and duckes, and every other pray ? 

The pretty Partridge, Railes and Quailes that haunt the open field 

And from her mountay to enforce the Hearon haught to yeeld ? 

3y binding with her close in cloudes, in manner out of sight ?” 
(Ed. 1611.) 


HUS George Turbervile descants in his 
well-known ‘ Booke on Faulconrie,” issued 
at the Signe of the Grashopper, Paules 
Churchyarde, some _ three centuries ago, 


and though this now scarce little quarto 
volume contains some highly interesting woodcuts on 
our subject, we have to turn to a German artist 
born at the latter end of the century (1698) for really 
spirited pictures of the noble sport. Of Ridinger’s 
sporting pictures these columns have on _ previous 
occasions brought many reproductions, but as the 
majority of the 1,500 engravings and mezzotints 
produced by this prolific artist (the name should be 
pronounced as were it written Readinger) relate to 
sport—the writer’s collection comprising over 1,000 
there is a_ wide field for the selection of interesting 
illustrations relating to our forefathers’ sport. For 


Ridinger, who undoubtedly was one of the greatest depicters of 
animals that ever lived, and of whom Landseer said that his work 





A GOSHAWkK CAPTURING A HARE. 
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** Jeft little or no room for others to improve,” knew a great deal 
about sport in France and England, and at ore time in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century his engravings were much 
sought after by English collectors. And considering the English- 
man’s predilection for sport, it is by no means unlikely that 
fashion will make his choicer works again the object of the 
connoisseur’s attention, when we have tired of the somewhat 
sentimental craze for female portraits now engrossing the non- 
sporting division of collectors. 

Ridinger, who published most of his engravings in series, 
which are catalogued and numbered by his biographer, Thiene- 
mann, devotes several sets to falconry, and our six reproductions 
are taken from one of his most interesting series, called 
“ Huntsmen and Falconers,”’ comprising twenty-five engravings 
measuring g}in. by 12in. Mr. J. E. Harting, in his model 
bibliography of ancient -and modern works on falconry— 
a work the extreme accuracy of which might well be followed by 
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DOWN BY A_ FALCON. 


many English critical writers—calls it a rare set, of which he 
knows only two other sets in England; but there are much 
scarcer Ridingers than these, some of which might form the 
subject of another article, if found to be of sufficicnt interest to 
readers of Country LIFE. 

The first illustration shows us a mounted falconer engaged 
in heron hawking, carrying a hooded falcon on his fist and 
following a heron which, to judge by the whole action, 
presumably another hawk is pursuing. The lure is hanging 
from the sportsman’s right arm 1eady for use after the stoop 
should the hawk fail to take the quarry 

The picture of the falconer’s assistant shows how the hooded 
falcons were carried on a cadge, which is the technical English 
term for the German chatche and the French cage or brancard, stiil 
in us?. Thus the birds were taken from their mews to the scene 
of operations. 

Another illustration represents a mounted falconer carrying 
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an eagle-owl on his fist. This bird, as Mr. Harting explains 
in his useful ‘‘ Hints on the Management of Hawks” (2 ed., 
p. 162), was used as a live lure to attract a soaring kite 
when it was intended to have a flight at the latter with 
jerfalcons. ‘‘ The kite would be espied soaring at too great 
a height to be flown at with any chance of success; for at 
sight of the hawk it would at once commence soaring still 
higher, and by keeping above its pursuer would contrive 
to avoid the fatal sto Before any sport could be shown, 


therefore, it was necessary by some artifice to bring down the 
kite toa reasonable height from the ground. ‘To effect this they 
resorted to the following curious device: A tame eagle-owl, 
called by the French falconers le grand duc, and by the Germans 
uhu or buhu (from its note), was liberated, with a fox’s brush 
tied to its jesses. Flapping slowly along in the 


glare of 
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day with this appendage dangling below it, the observant 
kite was deceived into the belief that it was carrying 
prey, and, after the manner of its kind, at once 
descended to play the part of robber. As soon as it had 
come within a_ reasonable distance of the hawking party, 
a jerfalcon was unhooded and cast off, and the real sport 
commenced.” 
An amusing account is given by Turbervile of the use the 
ar of Muscovy made of the jerfalcon. It appears that this 
highly-prized hawk was flown at ravens, whose ‘‘ monstrous 
strong flight” and tricky manceuvres make them very difficult 
to capture. ‘But in tne end the hawk prevails, and the raven is 
forced to ‘take the stand’—z.e., to perch in a tree; but that 
shift little prevails, for no sooner is she perched than the 
Emperor commands each Muscovite to draw his hatchet from 
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his back (without which they never travel in that country) and to 
bestow his force to the felling of the tree, which is lightly done 
by means of many hands, the hawkes all the while lying upon 
their wings looking for their game, who finding the tree to fail 
her, at the fall is driven to trust to her wings again, and so bya 
fresh flight and new encounter doth yield exceeding pleasure to 
His Majesty.” 

The last picture illustrates how the owl was picked up by 
the mounted falconer by means of a stick with a hook at the end. 
The horse on which the sportsman is mounted is an Englénder, 
according to Thienemann, who is probably right in his 
diagnosis, for Ridinger drew literally hundreds of horses 
from various countries, and in many instances the points 
peculiar to foreigners have been hit off with a great deal of spirit 
as well as truth. 

The second plate illustrates the capture of a hare by a 
goshawk, but, as Mr. Harting has pointed out to the writer, it is 
not so correct in one detail as are many of his other hawking 
pictures, for it represents the hawk as being about to seize the 
hare with its beak, whereas all hawks always grasp their 
quarry with their feet. Indeed, according to the old rule, it was 
the distinctive quality of the goshawk, sparrow-hawk, and 
tiercel to ‘‘ have their chief force in their feet,’ as Turbervile 
expresses it. 

The picture of heron hawking represents what was 
the most popular of all hawking, the Sport of Kings as 
it was called. Turbervile’s first edition has a picture 
of Elizabeth watching ‘‘ How to flee a Hearon,” which the 
author pronounces “the most noblest and stately flight that is.” 
But he tells us, too, that “there is not such art or industry 
therein as in other flights, for the hawk fleeth the hearon moved 
by Nature as against her proper foe, but to the river she fleeth 
as taught by industry and 
diligence of the falconer.” 
What this industry and 
diligence really meant we 
become very fully aware if 
we peruse the multitudinous 
instructions, and follow the 
minute details, showered down 
upon the apprentice in old 
manuals. The art had its 
own language, of which Mr. 
Harting gives us more than 
600 technical terms in the 
seven principal languages. 

The literature of falconry 
dates back to the very 
earliest times, and no other 
sport had so many _ books 
devoted to it in_ bygone 
centuries, for there are no 
fewer than 378 printed works 
known to the collector. 
Though France stands, with 
eighty - four printed books, 
at the head of the list, both 
quantitatively as well as 
qualitatively, England’s 
eighty-two books run them 
very close, at least, numert- 
cally; but [British authors 
“lifted” very much more 
from their contemporaries 
across the water than the 
latter did from our litera- 
ture, a circumstance ex- 
plained, no doubt, by the 
fact that Frenchmen went 
about much more in_ the 
world in bygone days, and 
possessed a readier knack of 
discovering and_ describing 
novel features in that as 
well as in other affairs of 
mankind. 

About no other = sport 
have so many illustrious 
personages put their pen to 
paper, and about no_ other 
subject could a work written 
more than 690 years ago be 
still considered a_ standard 
work, and one of the 
best which exists. This is the 
Emperor Frederick I1.’s ‘‘ De 
Arte Venandi cum Avibus,” 
written in the first half 
of the thirteenth century on 
his return from his Eastern 
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travels, from which he brought back with him the great 
traditions of a sport which he considered the most worthy of all 
the arts. W. A. BartLLieE-GROHMAN. 


THE SPIDER. 


“The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine ! 
leels at each thread, and lives along the line.” 

ie HERE are one or two things about the spider that lift him to a 

higher rank than can be claimed by most other crawling creatures. 

He is a power; for spiders can kill as well as cure, and on the 

whole he is beneficent ; not seldom has he been man’s saviour. But 

to skip overa great deal that might be said, it is after all as master- 

spinner and garden decorator that the spider most appeals to us. 
The poisonous nature of spiders has been greatly exaggerated; they were 
anciently supposed to envenom everything they touched. In the trial 
of Sir Thomas Overnury, one witness declared he had brought the 
countess seven great spiders as the strongest poison he could think of, 
and the belief that to kill a spider is unlucky must, we think, be 
attributed quite as much to fear as to affection. Shakespeare, however, 
has a good word for the poor insect—if he will allow us to call him so 
—(entomologists say he is not an insect, but something quite different in 
several more syllables) : 

‘* There may be in the cup 
A spider steeped, and one may drink, depart, 
And yet partake no venom.” 

But granting that some spiders (out of England) are venomous, poison 
is useful—it makes the best of physic. So late as in the sixties 
London doctors were prescribing spider-cure for ague, and Longfellow, 
in ‘‘ Evangeline,” talks about the fevers that are allayed by wearing a 
spider hung round the neck in a nutshell. The ant for industry and 
the bee for thrift are not more constantly held up as examples to us human 
creatures than is the spider to encourage perseverance. That gallant spinner 
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whose efforts so inspirited — Sir 
Robert Bruce, is perhaps the most 
popular character in 
but this is only because he is the 
best known. Frederick the Great’s 
spider, and Mahomet’s and David’s 
(if we believe the Talmud) 
just as useful. While at 
Souci, the great Frederick was 
prevented from drinking a poisoned 


spiderdom, 


were 
Sans 


cup of chocolate by a spider who 


fell into it from the ceiling, on 


which the spider’s portrait was 
afterwards painted, and may still 
be seen. Mahomet’s spider saved 


the prophet, who was hiding from 
his enemies in a cave, by weaving 
a web over the entrance to it; 
and the same told of 
David’s spider, who spun his threads 
across the docrwvay of the cave of 
Adullam when David was pursued by 
the jealous Saul. 

The spider is twice mentioned 
by authentic Scripture. I once 
heard a sermon about him. The 
text was taken from the Book of 
Proverbs. ‘‘ The spider taketh hold 
with her hands, and is in kings’ 
palaces.” The was very 
laudatory of the spider, but I could 
not help thinking the housemaid 
who was listening would disagree 
with it, nor would the careful 
housewife approve of spiders within 


story is 


discourse 


doors; she only has a welcome for 
me sort of spider, the little scarlet 
money-spinner, that looks so pretty 
a clean white table- 
among the flowers and 
dessert. No, the 
the spider is the 


running over 
cloth, or 
fruit dishes of 
right place for 
garden; there he is at 
and may hang as many nets as he 
they are always decorative. 
belief of many — that 


home, 


likes ; 
It is the 
spiders spin best on cloudy days : 


‘*The subtle spider never spms 
But on dark days his slimy gins.” 


There may be truth in_ this. 
A lady doing the open-air cure 
shared her shelter on the lawn 
for eight months with — several 
colonies of spiders, and watched 
them on summer evenings begin 


work at about half-past nine o’clock 
as she was going to bed. In _ the 
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morning she would find webs 
finished and already in use for fly- ae 
sport. The nocturnal habits of TAKING 
spiders no doubt interfere with 
their good repute. We class them with 
bats, and resurrectionists; but this is prejudice. 
do and how wonderful they are as spinners. 
could not do without spider-silk ; it is the only thread fine enough to measure 
the movements of distant stars, and a special breed of spiders has to be kept 
in observatories on this account.  Spider-cord of the garden is a rope 
compared with the delicate silken thread of the observatory spider. 

Spiders have always been tokens of divination. An old writer, Berthlet, 
says: ‘* They help us to know what wether shall fal—some spin, and some 
were higher and lower, and multytude of spynners ever betoken much rain.” 
This is all very well, and may be true in the main, but about the precincts of 
the garden world we always think new spider-webs portend fine weather ; 
spiders are far too wary to waste their time in spinning webs that would 
soon be wrecked. Perhaps they may count on getting a good harvest of 
flies before the weather breaks, as it often willafter the sort of sunny, quiet day 
that used to be called a weather-breeder, and often comes before a change 


night birds, burglars, smugglers, 
Think of the good they 
The astronomer simply 


and storms. 

Spiders have their likes and dislikes. 
on a cedar roof, nor will they weave their airy castles on an elder tree. 
Their webs never look more lovely than on an autumn morning in a garden 
In geometrical perfection they hang between the box and 


They will never set their webs 


wet with dew. 
myrtle bowers, their silken threads, like Noera’s tresses, tickling our faces as 
we stoop to pluck the washed-out monthly roses or the faded phlox, And 
see them after a shower ! 
“The cobwebs late so finely spun, 
By cunning spiders in the sun, 
Hang glimmering, fringed with shining rain, 
Round drops of molten silver form, 
Flash, fall, and slowly form again, 
The last, lost children of the storm,” 


This hits it off exactly. 
And what a keen and knowing fellow looks the grey-brown spotted 


spider as he sits in his telegraph office at the very centre of his net! He is 
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THE OWL FROM THE GROUND. 


in communication with the most distant and outlying portions of the maze in 
which he lives. All the clues are in his hand, and he has spun them out of 
his own body, so we must not be surprised to hear he has been consuming at 
one meal what with us would be equivalent to a whole ox and two or three 
sheep. 

Gilbert White was a wiseacre in garden-lore, and had a lenient eye for 
No one talks more delightfully about cobwebs than he does; they 
‘* Every day in fine weather, in autumn chiefly, 


spiders. 
fill him with amazement. 
do I see those spiders shooting out their webs and mounting aloft; they will 
go off from your finger if you will take them into your hand, 
one alighted on my boo’ «s I was reading in the parlour, and, running to the 
top of the page and shooting out a web, took its departure from thence.” 
But what most surprised the quiet reader was the departure of the small 
with the greatest velocity in a direction where no air was 
‘*And I am sure,” he says, ‘‘that I did not assist it with my 


Last summer 


creature 
stirring. 
breath, so that these little crawlers seem to have while mounting some 
locomotive power without the use of wings, and to move in the air faster than 
the air itself.” 

The way of a spider in the air is one of the wonders of this wonderful 
world, and so far as I know no one has yet accounted quite satisfactorily for 
the gossamer showers of spider-film that sometimes startle us as they fall 
from cloudland—or who knows where ?—to place. festoons on every tree and 
hedge, and even to whiten the broad fields. 

So mysterious are these showers, we cannot wonder that folk-lore tells 
many a fairy tale about them, and that by some they have been prettily 
called ‘‘ the virgin’s threads.” In the sixteenth century it was believed that 
the presence of many spiders indicated gold, and there was, moreover, a 
certain huge, alarming spider called the Kraken, who was supposed to 
inhabit the bottom of whirlpools or the entrance to perilous shoals, such as 
that of Portland Roads. Legend still speaks of the snips here seized and 
wrecked by the terrible monster. Evidently there are spiders and spiders ; 
we prefer to disbelieve in the naughty ones, contenting ourselves with the 
familiar, harmless, ornamental, and sometimes friendly, spider of the garden 
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and shrubbery. 





















E have already described the situation, the general 
character, and the external features of the 
picturesque and beautiful house of Miss Watt, 
and then gave some account of the descent of the 
property from the days of the Thane Uctred up 

to the present time. A quiet agricultural country occupies this 

corner of Lancashire, and the Hall at Speke rises amid very 
pleasant surroundings. The land thereabout is flat, but the 
district has a picturesqueness of its own. The principal garden 
is on the south-west side of the house, and is approached through 
the courtyard and by an arched passage-way, which leads out 
between the great hall and the servants’ offices. Stone walls 
run out from the structure to the extremely quaint garden gate, 
which has a round-headed doorway between characteristic 

Jacobean pillars, and bears the inscription “* E. N. 1605 M. N.” 

The entablature is curiously carved, and the cresting has an 

arrangement of three parts of circles in stone surmounted by 

pinnacles. Altogether the effect is most quaint and pleasant. 

The gardens were much improved and beautified in 1865 by the 

father of the present owner, and their chief charm lies in the fine 

trees, expanses of the greenest turf, roses and other flowers 
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which cast their fragrance upon the air. Flowers grow well in 
this favoured position, and there is no want of their charm at 
Speke. The dry moat is clothed with grass well shaven, and 
the turf forms a fine foreground to the quaint black and white 
of the structure. 

The entrance bridge is a fine feature of the grounds, and 
there are pleasant seats in the recesses and in the quaint open 
porch leading through the archway to the massive entrance 
doors. We propose now to pass through this charming archway, 
which forms the subject of one of our pictures, and to reach 
the quadrangle, whereby we find ourselves in a scene which 
appears far remote from the twentieth century. We are first 
struck by the two noble yew trees which shade the whole of it, 
and by their character maintain the old-world spell. On one 
side is a small stone semi-circular fountain built into the wall, 
which possibly, like the Norman windows on the south-east of 
the kitchen, belonged to the original stone building. What is 
particularly worthy of note is that the buildings surrounding 
the quadrangle are so arranged that all the rooms look out upon 
the open country, and the corridors running round the courtyard 
and giving admission to these rooms are well lighted by numerous 
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latticed windows 
on both floors. 
On the left are 
the old chapel, 
kitchen, and 
offices; on the 
right the library 
and other rooms; 
and the noble 
bay window of 
the great hall is 
a prominent 
object opposite. 
The position of 
the great hall 
opposite the 
main entrance is 
quite character- 
istic of houses of 
the time. Con- 
structed in the 
middle of the six- 
teenth century, it 
closely resembles 
the halls at 
iloghton Tower, 
Rufford, and 
some other 
places. Like the 


first of these, it Copyright THE WESTERN 


has a flat ceiling 

divided by deeply-moulded beams into square panels, which 
again are subdivided diagonally. ‘The passage separates, as is 
usual, the hall from the kitchen offices, and the dais, or 
place for the high table, is at the further end, where one 
half-octagon bay looks into the courtyard. The length of the 
hall at Speke is 41ft. 3in., but originally it was r1oft. longer. 
Probably in the seventeenth century the chimney breast 
was brought forward, and curiously embattled and moulded 
plaster-work was carried up to the ceiling. At the same time 
the minstrels’ gallery facing the high table was panelled off. 
The breadth is 34ft. 6in. without the bays, and appears to be the 
widest of all the Lancashire halls. It occupies the height of two 
storeys of the building. In such great chambers of ancient 
houses it was the custom for the lord and his family to sit at 
the high table furthest from the passage, while the retainers had 
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their places 
below. = It. will 
be seen how 
charming a place 
is the octagonal 
bay, which was 
commonly used 
as a boudoir for 
the ladies. Here 
is old) armorial 
glass, and a 
beauti ul pattern 
of vine leaves 
divides the upper 
range of lights 
from the lower. 
From the central 
boss of the ceil- 
ing of each bay 
hangs the very 
unusual feature 
of a chandelier 
carved in oak, 
while a_ larger 
one formerly 
hung from the 
centre of the hall. 
Another bay 
faces the one last 
described = and 
overlooks the 
garden. It has a separate fireplace, and doubtless could 
be screened off as a distinct apartment. Between the two 
bays and behind the position of the high table is the 
elaborate panelling, probably some portion of which was 
brought from Holyrood, to which allusion was made in the last 
article. It is manifestly later than much of the other carving, 
and has panels with heads of the Caesars and other subjects, 
separated in the lower range by pseudo-Corinthian columns. 
The inscription is old and curious: ‘Slepe not tell u hathe 
consederd how thow hathe spent y day past: if thow have well 
don thank God, if other ways repent ye.” It is worthy of note 
that this curious panelling overhangs in two stages, like the 
exterior of a timbered house, the under-surfaces having lozenge- 
shaped panels. The whole of the walls are wainscoted with 
dark oak, and there are grotesque carvings characteristic of the 
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time. Over the door of the great drawing-room which we now 
enter is another moral inscription : ‘* The stretest waye to heaven 
is God to love and serve above all thynge.” This room, next to 
the great hall, is the finest in the house, with its exquisite 
Elizabethan ceiling in stucco, enriched with elaborate ornament 
(which fortunately escaped injury when the room was used as a 
shippon or barn), its oak wainscot, the upper panels being 
pierced with traceries of a late Gothic pattern, and its fine old 
carved mantel-piece. This is the portion of the house chiefly 
desecrated when the place was threatened with ruin; the 
windows and ceiling were boarded up, and the old masonry porch 
into the garden was used for cattle going in and out. Now the 
spirit of the eld is in the place, and in fine old panelling, 
decorative ceiling, and beams covered with a scroll of hops and 
vines, the room is very beautiful. The staircase near gives 
access to long panelled corridors or galleries (beautifully shown 
in two of the illustrations), which are a very characteristic feature 
of the house, and their windows have a delightful outlook upon 
the courtyard. 
These corridors 
lead to the 
principal —_ bed- 
chambers, which 
are mostly 
panelled, and 
contain some fine 
old carved bed- 
steads. Here, 
ancient tapestry 
still adorns the 
walls and con- 
ceals a_ secret 
cupboard ; there, 
a secret stair 1s 
hidden leading to 
the roof or cock- 
loft. It may be 


observed that 
though these 
chambers and 


calleries at Speke 
Hall are all lined 
with dark old 
oak, the charac- 
ter of the place 

pleasant and 
lightsome, from Copyright THE 
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the multiplication of windows, which, through their latticed 
panes, illuminate the quaint interiors. Whatever is here of 
internal plenishing is in style appropriate to the house, and the 
carved oaken furniture is not often surpassed. Many articles 
that formerly belonged to the old house have been recovered, and 
others added, all with a view to maintain the Tudor character. 
It would seem almost as if the old dwellers had but recently 
departed. Indeed, when moonlight falls through the windows, it 
is easy for fancy to conjure them back again, and often when the 
wind sighs through the galleries we seem to hear the rustle of 
kirtle or farthingale. 

The presence of antiquity dwells here, and the old armour 
calls up the memory of the dead-and-gone soldiers who had 
their home here. Coming back, they would scarcely mark a 
change in their old abode. With accustomed footfall they might 
pace the corridors and enter the panelled chambers, which 
have suffered little alteration from their day to ours. At night 
mighty winds from the sea speak in the swaying boughs of 
the trees, just as 
they did of old. 
In the intervals 
‘he hooting of 
the owls is still 
heard from the 
gables, where 
they are en- 
couraged to 
build, and are 
even __ provided 
with a doorway 
for exit and en- 
trance. The old 
house is, indeed, 
a great survival, 
and a majestic 
monument of the 
past. It has been 
completely and 
most judiciously 
restored and pre- 
served by suc- 
cessive Watt 
owners. Perfect 
taste has presided 
over the work, 
and nowhere 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” is there any 
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- 
intrusion of the modern to break the spell of the old. For 
the last twenty years the work has been almost continuous, 
and is still in progress. To seek ovt every cause of weakness 
or decay, to remove, or at least counteract it, to renew 
what was past preservation with an exact fac-simile of the 
old beth in form and material, this is indeed conscientious 
restoration. 

Entering the old pleasaunce, we see that the garden looks 
is if it belonged to the house it adorns, and we may say of Speke 
Hall that it anpears almost to bear the aspect of some conscious- 
ness and approval of its beautifel surroundings. In going in and 


REPORTED 


“ T’S a boy, m’lady.” 

A pretty girl with a slight figure, looking some 
nineteen vears old, or thereabouts, in trim parlour-maid’s 
dress, her childish blue eyes all red from recent crying, 
was standing straight up in front of Lady C--—. She was, 

in fact, standing to “attention,” a position which, in her walking- 
out days, her lover had more than once told her was the best 
in which to take any kind of facer. To “attention,” with the 
exception of her hands, which were behind her back, where 
the interlaced fingers twisted and twined over one another 
continuously. 

The great lady had discovered the girl kneeling by the 
dining-room table with her head lying on the morning paper, 
and weeping with an utter abandonment; she had thereupon 
extracted from her a confession. 
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out there is no sense of discord. Great terraces, balustrades, and 
formal parterres would be out of place, but the garden is fair, 
shapely, and sweet-scented, for, as ail gardens should be, it is 
well filled with flowers. There is no absolute symmetry in its 
arrangement, and yet even the most careless observer would not 
overlook the evidences of design. The greensward melts as it 
were into the meadow-lands beyond, not shutting them out as 
with a barrier, nor yet, on the other hand, making them part of 
itself. 

With these general remarks we close our account of one of 
the most interesting old houses in the land. 


MISST NG. 


“When was it b—-—” Lady C—— caught herself. “ When 
did it happen?” 
**You was abroad for six months, m'lady. The house- 


keeper, she knew, and she let me go away for some time, 
and took me back again, and it was—it happened in February, 
m lady.” 

‘* Married and ‘off the strength’ is what they call it, is it 
not?” said Lady C— “Tt was very wrong of both of you, 
very cruel of him.” 

“Oh, no, m’lady, if you'll pardon me; he was very good 
to me.” ; 

‘“Good! I call it wicked! He must have known you 
would be destitute if anything happened to him, or if—if you 
came to have another to keep.” 

The girl threw back her head and pressed her heels closer 
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together; the soldier attitude 
was her saving grace through 
the trial. 

‘“* No,” she said again, ‘it 
was good of him to do it; you 
see, m’lady, it was—it was— 
necessary.” 

The last word was hardly 
more than one syllable, and it 
was jerked out quickly. To the 
girl, who swayed a little now 
and then, it seemed to be a living 
presence that she had let loose 
to fly back and rend her. 

Lady C—— looked up 
slowly. ‘I don’t understand 
you. What was necessary ?” 

“To marry me.” The girl 
still stood to attention, but 
her hands swung round to the 
front, and one of them went 
to her throat, while the other 


clutched at her apron. +‘ And 
he didn’t go back on his word, 
m'lady, as he might have 
done.” 

“Yes,” said Lady C——, 
‘“he might have done that. 


And you say that your husband’s 
name is among those reported 
missing in the paper this 
morning ?” 

“Oh! my lady, yes; he 
might be dead, or wounded, or 
both, or a prisoner, and being 
ill-used, or——” 

“Tut, tut, child, for you 
are only a child. Missing is 
nothing; he’s a_ prisoner, of 
course, and you'll hear of his 
release in a few days; it’s quite 
the fashion nowadays—a man 


hasn’t seen the whole show, as they call 
Where is the baby? 


been a prisoner. 
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it’s four months old now ; is it healthy?” 


‘“‘ Very, m’lady.” 


“ \WVell, well, we'll see what’s to be done about it. 
go now, Mary, I must have some breakfast, and come to me at 


eleven o'clock in the morning-room.” 


As the girl turned to go, Lady C 
. Ee — . 
stained and crumpled newspaper and began: to smooth it out. 


*« By the by, Mary.” 
“Yes, m’lady.” 





**\What’s his name? and what regiment ?”’ 


‘‘ The regiment, m’lady.” 


“What do you mean by the regiment?” and Lady C 


looked up sharply. 


“The young master’s---the 30th Lancers. 
message one day when they were lying at Hounslow, m’lady, and 
The girl’s voice quivered as she 


I met him at the front door.” 


thought of the sacred doorstep and its memories. 


“And 
name?” 

“Alfred 
Cording,m'lady.” 

‘You can 
go,” said Lady 
C ,for the 
second time, and 
she addressed 


his 


herself again to 
the paper. There 
was trouble in 
the 30th, then, 
the regiment 
whose chief orna- 
ment, from the 
Countess of 





C *s point of 
view, was the 
young Lord 


Ardown, het only 
son. The great 
lady, who came 
of an_ ancient 
soldier stock, 


began quietly to 
turn 
leaves 
paper, 


over the 
of the 


carefully Copyright 
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it, unless he has 
February, you say— 


picked up the tear- 


He came witha 
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avoiding the casualty list until 
she should be alone. 

But the girl knew what was 
there waiting for her mistress, 
and having come near to the 
door, turned. She was filled 
with a great pity overtopping 
her own grief; the rank and 
station melted. They each had 
a husband; each had an only 
son. 

‘Don’t open it, 

Don’t look at it 
‘“«\Vhy not open it ? 
not look at it ?” 

‘©Oh, I don’t know, m’lady, 
but I thought perhaps . 
you know best, ofcourse . . . 
but there’s nobody else here 
todo it . . . and I thought 

it’s horrid to read it 
. . . that I'd tell youabout it.” 

‘© Tell me about what ?”’ 

‘* He’s missing, too, m’lady.” 

Lady C was_ holding 
her lower lip between her teeth, 
but smiled, inasmuch as is com- 
patible with so doing, as she 


m’lady ! 


” 


Why 





said: ‘You mean that Lord 
Ardown is down in the casualty 
list?” 

“Yes, m’lady —they was 
out together. The young lord 
had my man and two others 


with him, and they don’t know 
what’s become of them.” She 
came a step or two forward, and 
her hands went out a little in 
half-frightened appeal. ‘‘ M’lady, 
I’m so sorry.” 

“ca” 

Lord C——, coming down 
late to breakfast, paused hurriedly in the doorway of the dining- 
room. He was a statesman, and had not been surprised for 
twenty years; he was not going to begin to be surprised now. 
His wife and the pretty parlour-maid were very close together, 
how close does not matter, murmuring to one another, and he 
fancied he heard the words, ‘It'll come al! right, m’lady.” 

The morning paper, upon which, from where he stood, he 
could see damp patches, was leaning shamefacedly and limp 
against the teapot. The Earl had known from his ‘son, as 
everyone had known from someone, with the exception of the 
Countess, about Mary’s marriage. Being a trained reasoner, he 
added the tear-stained paper and the crying girl to the drawn, 
set face of his wife. 

‘Whatever it is, they’ve both got it,” he said to himself. 
Then he came forward, and, putting his hand on his wife’s 
shoulder, he bent down and kissed her on the forehead. 

“How bad is it?” he said. 


You can 


And so the Earl, the Countess, and the parlour-maid 
trusted in the 
mercy of the 
God of battles, 
and lived in 
hopes; while the 
younger Alfred 
Cording, being 
well cared’ for, 
throve exceed- 
ingly, and learned 
to stand to atten- 
tion for a second 
or so at a time. 


“* October, 1901. 
“The bodies 

of Lieutenant 
Lord Arthur 
Ardown, Ser- 
geant J]. Starling, 
and Privates A. 
Cording and 
C. J. Jones, all 
of the 30th 
Lancers, who 
were reported 
missing in June 
last, have been 
found on_ the 
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summit of a small kopje about twenty-five miles south-west 
of S——. The place was remote from any known engagement, 
and many miles from the line this patrol was supposed to have 
taken, and had never since been visited. The bodies were 
unburied, and though they had been lying there for four months, 
there were still evidences of the desperate way in which the young 
lord and his men must have sold their lives.” j. S&S. Bi. 


ENGLISH PLANT-NAMES. 


HE herbalist, with his traditional knowledge of simples and flowe:- 
lore, is now almost, if not entirely, a character of the past, and 
with him have vanished for ever many of our ancient English 


plant-names. 


In too many country districts at the present day, 
wild) plant elicits no more satis- 
factory reply than ‘* We calls ’em yadler flowers!” Still, it is not too 
late for diligent search to reveal the survival of much that is interesting, 
at any rate in the remoter corners of England. 


an enquiry as to the name of some 


Many popular names are 
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clumsiness of such 
for the 


for the marsh marigold, carries 


but the mere 
for the lady’s slipper, ‘* Cheese-bools ” 


or ** May blobs ” 


by no means pretty 
titles as 


or appropriate, 
‘* Butter-jags ” 

poppy, and ‘‘ Crazy bets” 
a ring of genuineness. Many of the charming but high-flown expressiol 
which regularly find a place in lists of popular names-can hardly be imagi 

in regular use upon the lips of rustics. Excluding these two extremes, there 
The 
little woodrush which flowers among the grass in the spring is called in 
Bedfordshire 
familiar 


known as 


still remains a large class of names which are both apt and pleasing. 
which — is 

In the 
but this perhaps rather suggests a flower of 
The dodder is or in Dorsetshire 
**Satan’s hair,” a very graphic name for-the tangle of wicked red threads ! 
The St. John’s wort, with its leaves dotted over with translucent glands, is 
aptly termed ‘* Thousand holes.” 


** Chimney-sweepers, ” most expressive to anyone 


with its dusky appearance. 
** Water-bubbles,” 


more ethereal quality. 


same county kingcups are 


** Ladies’ lace,” 


The stateliness of the tall and nobly- 
growing mullein harmonises well with its name of ‘‘ Jupiter's staff,” which 
sounds, however, suspiciously as if it had originated in the library and not 
the cottage. The intensely poisonous nature of the deadly nightshade is 
emphasised by its Buckinghamshire name of ‘* Devil's cherries,” and ‘* Kitty 
run in the street” is the picturesque Sussex name for the ivy-leaved toadflax, 


whose slender trailing stems take such effectual possession of old walls. The 














common red poppy is sometimes called ‘‘ Joan silver pin,” which is said to 
be an East Anglian expression for a single article of finery displayed amidst 
squalor, a startlingly vivid metaphor for the glory of scarlet poppies on 
unkempt and ill-farmed land. 

The origin of many of our English plant-names has been much 
Ciscussed by the curious, and the conclusions arrived at are sometimes most 
surprising to those who have no special knowledge of such matters, but 
merely test them by the ordinary rules of common-sense. As an extreme case, 


Euphorbia Cyparissias may be cited. This is known by the English name of 


“Welcome to our house,” which is said to be a paraphrase of a punning 
version of the specific name ‘‘ Cyparissias,” ‘* Sip ere ye see us,” or ‘* Help 
yourself to the tankard without waiting to be asked.” On the other han], 
many a plausible deviation will not bear close scrutiny. The name 
**S ndew ” is generally taken to refer to the fact that the dew-like drops on 
the fly-catching leaf do not dry up, even when the sun shines upon them, 
**the small heares thereof” being (in the words of an old herbalist) ‘‘ always 
iull of little droppes of water,” although ‘‘the sonne do shine hoate an:l 
a long time thereon.” This notion is crystallised in the Latin name ‘‘ Ros 


**sun ” does not 


Solis.” But it appears that, as a matter of fact, the syllable 
refer to the celestial luminary at all, but is from an Anglo-Saxon word 
meaning ‘‘ever” or ‘‘entirely,” and so ‘*Sundew” is simply equivalent to 
** ever-dewy.” 

The henest search for derivations sometimes results in a sad shock to 
one’s feelings; it is quite a blow, for instance, to learn that the little blue 
forget-me-not has been in possession of its name for considerably less than a 
century. The name was already in existence 300 years ago, but our 
unsentimental forefathers had bestowed it on a very different plant, the 
yellow-flowered ground pine, on account of the nauseous and unforgettable 
taste it left in the mouth. 

Old-fashioned garden flowers are more richly provided than any others 
with graceful English names, and this is natural, since they have been so 
much more loved and talked of than their wild cousins. Nigella damascena 
has a wonderful string of titles to attest its popularity. It is commonly 
known as ‘* Love in a_ mist,” ‘‘ Love in a ; 
puzzle,” names which daintily suggest the 
tender blue flower half seen through its veil 
of feathery green; it is also called ‘‘ Bishop’s 
wort” and ** Kiss me twice before I rise,” 
and its seed-vessel, with vicious-looking horns 
like the spokes of a wheel, has earned for it 
the two dissimilar names of ‘* St. Katherine’s 
flower” and ** Devil in a bush.” The pansy 
is **Love in idleness” and ‘‘ Three faces 
under a hood.” Adonis, though commonly 
called 


‘** Pheasant’s eye,” is sometimes ‘* Rose 
a Ruby *” or ** Red Morocco,” and London 
Pride, that kindly flower which heroically 
endures smoke and soot, is rewarded by the 
grateful Cockney with all kinds of fanciful 
names, such as ‘* None so pretty” and ‘‘ Betsy 
over the garden gate.” 

In the herbals of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are enshrined many 
plant-names now, alas! obsolete — whose 
quaintness and charm = should have saved 
them from oblivion. In one which is dated 
1575 we come upon ** Floure gentille,” ‘* Purple 
velvet floure,” and ‘* Red patience,” a trio 
of names which seem to breathe of a luxurious 
leisure quite foreign to the spirit of the 
twentieth century. Fifty years later Parkinson, 
in his ‘* Paradisus Terrestris,” tells of ‘** The 
franticke, or foolish cowslip; or Jacke an 
apes on horse backe,” which is ‘called 
fantasticke or foolish because it beareth at the 
toppe of the stalke a bush or tuft of small 
long green leaves, with some yellow leaves, as 
it were peeces of flowers broken and standing 
among the green leaves.”” The same writer calls 
the chequered fritillary ‘Ginny hen flower,” 
and saddles another plant with the depressing 
name of ‘** Melancholy gentleman.” A thyme 
with variegated leaves he picturesquely des- 


cribes as ** guilded or embrodered.” 

It is nowadays so much the fashion 
io decry the use of classical plant-names, 
and to look upon them as crack-jaw inventions 
of dry-as-dust specialists, that there is a 
distinct danger of the pendulum swinging 
too far in the opposite direction. The 
substitution of English for Latin and Greek 
is reasonable up to a certain point, but it 
may easily be carried to absurd lengths. 
As has been strikingly said, ‘* plant, herb, 
flower, vegetable, fruit, branch, horticulture, 
botany are all Romanesque. There are few 
things that more forcibly illustrate the mixture 
of our language than this inability to 
discourse of the vegetable world in terms 
that are purely English.” And, indeed, we 
cannot but feel deeply grateful to those dead 
iongues which have given us such exquisitely 
liquid and melodious flower-names as corydalis, 
daphne, euphrasia, hyacinth, iris, anemone, and 
asphodel. AGNES ROBERTSON, 
{Our contributor gives good advice when 


writing that ‘‘the substitution of English for 
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Latin and Greek is reasonable up to a certain point, but it may easily be carried 
to absurd lengths.”” Many native plants have a dezen English names, and 
for this reason a nomenclature accepted by the whole world is needful. Some 
English names are very ugly. Scilla is certainly more beautiful than its 
English name of Squill, and many other instances might be mentioned.—Eb. } 


OLD-WORLD GARDENS 
IN ENGLAND & ITALY. 


ESSRS. DOWDESWE LIE are showing an attractive 
collection of water-colours of old gardens, by Mr. E. 

Arthur Rowe, at their gallery in New Lond Street. 

As a general rule, in exhibitions of this kind, one 

has to abandon serious criticism and judge solely 

from the standpoint of the person who * knows nothing about 
art, but who knows what he likes.’’ In other words, from the 
point of view of the untrained mind, which looks merely at the 
story told in figure subjects, or at the personal or topographical 
interest of a view in landscapes. But Mr. Rowe has given us 
better fare. These ninety-six pictures, without claiming to be 
great works of art, show a nice judgment and taste in the selection 
of subjects, a pleasant feeling for colour and atmosphere, and, in 
some instances, quite excellent treatment in the detailed massing 
of the flower-borders. Though it seems a little ungrateful to 
find fault when so many fascinating drawings of the most 
exquisite scenes in Italy and in our own country have been brought 
together, we will say boldly what most offends in Mr. Rowe’s 
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work. His greatest shortcomings are on the score of values. 
Under the most intense, blazing Italian sky, there is seldom 
more than the palest shadow cast in his pictures, such a shadow 
as might be thrown by our ordinary British sunlight. In other 
instances, in some of the English garden scenes, the same 
absence of a nice sense of the relative values is again noticeable. 
This is a pity, for not only does this destroy the sense 
of truth, but it also takes the light out of the pictures. Only 
by the intensity of the shadows, as Rembrandt knew so 
well, can any strong feeling of light be produced. Having venti- 
lated this grievance, we have no other faults to find with Mr. 
Rowe’s tech- 
nique. On _ the 
contrary, he has 
been well able to 
adapt it to the 
special require- 
ments of his 
subjects. He has 
not always been 
quite successful 
in hiding that 
he is capable of 
treating land- 
scape from a 
much _ broader 
and larger stand- 
point, as, for 
instance, in the 
distant view of 
purple, snow- 
capped moun- 
tains rising 
behind the Lake 
of Maggiore, or 
in the ‘¢ Vesuvius 
and the Bay of 
Naples from 
Sorrento.” No 
one in the least 
interested in 
gardens or 
gardening should 
miss the oppor- 
tunity of seeing 
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this exhibition. The pictures give a delightful impression of our 
beautiful old English formal gardens, with their beds of old-worl« 
flowers, clipped yew hedges, sundials, trim lawns, and gravel 
walks. Showing the Italian gardens in contrast with our own 
may have been purely accidental and unp: emeditated, yet the 
effect is none the less piquant. We see that while the Englishman 
depends almost entirely upon his own efforts and perseverance, 
gaining his ends by the massing of strong colours against back- 
grounds of dark shrubs, by neat bands of green lawns, or by 
the use of trimmed hedges, used almost architecturally, trained 
by long years into colonnades, archways, columns, and other 
symmetrical 
forms, the Italian 
gardener takes 
more advantage 
of the natural 
sources of beauty 
offered by his 
country and his 
climate. With 
little effort, and 
almost in spite 
of himself, his 
garden grows, to 
northern eyes, 
into a kind of 
earthly Paradise. 
Very often it is 
only because his 
terraced walks 
and pergola over- 
look some mag- 
nificent blue lake 
and distant 
mountain range. 
The Italian gar- 
dener_ will be 
skilful to take 
every advantage 
of these, so 
arranging his 
trellised = walks 
that they lead 
the eye out to 
some marvellous 


















view of sea or sky or olive-grown mountain-side. It is 
more especially the surroundings of these gardens that give 
them a bewildering sense of enchantment. Of course, such 
arrangements of flowers as we find in the “ Lily Pergola on the 
Giudecca, Venice,” or ‘‘In the Time of Roses, Venice,” are 
beautiful without the additional attraction of view. Great 
masses of one kind of flower growing together against a dark 
background always convey a strange sense of unrestful delight. 

Many of the most attractive English drawings are taken 
from Old Place, Holme Lacy, Brockenhurst, Rous Lench, 
Penshurst, and Dean Hole’s garden. In ‘* The Gap in the 
Hedge, Holme Lacy,” one can distinguish hollyhocks, daisies, 
marigolds, and sunflowers, all admirably painted, and telling in 
strong relief against the sombre greens of the high box hedges 
which form the background. Through the opening one discovers 
a lawn with trim flower-beds, secluded by the high clipped 
hedges. I1n other pictures we have views of various kinds of 
formal gardens. Sometimes with stone steps and peacocks 
strutting about, at others with long perspectives of high clipped 
hedges. ‘Under the Lime Trees, Old Place,” is one of the 
cleverest of these very fascinating garden scenes. The treat- 
ment of the large mass of trimmed lime trees that one looks 
through to the sunny lawn and house beyond, is extremely 
broad and skilful, showing that Mr. Rowe is well-equipped to 
cope with technical difficulties when they present themselves. 
It would be impossible to give an adequate description of all 
these delightful gardens, for each one repays inspection, and 
each reveals its own particular charm. Some of the best, however, 
besides those we have already mentioned, are: ‘“‘ The Yew Walk, 
Holme Lacy,” ‘‘The Flower Garden,” ‘“‘Cleeve Priory Manor,” 
“A Pompeiian Garden,” “ Autumn, Brockenhurst,” and ‘“ The 
Upper Terrace, Rous Lench.” 








HE story of the most remarkable zoological discovery of 

our day falls at present into three periods, of which 

Mr. Hesketh Prichard’s Through the Heart of Patagonia 

(Heinemann) forms the last. The first was Dr. 

Moreno’s finding part of the skin of the gigantic 

ground sloth, which had been taken from a cave in Last Hope 

Inlet adjoining the Patagonian Andes. The second was the 

careful exploration of the cave by the director of the La Plata 

Museum. He further astonished the world by the evidence 

found that the creature, or probably more than one, had been 

either kept in the cave by men, or had been living there contem- 

poraneously with man; for in addition to portions of its 

skin, which had evidently been “flayed” from the body, the 

condition of the skulls also found showed that man had inflicted 

injuries upon them. From the whole story of the cave, when 

pieced together, it was inferred that there was just the possibility 
that the mylodon might be still in existence. 

Mr. Hesketh Prichard’s expedition was supported and 
maintained throughout by Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, the proprietor 
of the Daily Express. The enterprise was sanguine, but not 
without good grounds for hope, for no one at all acquainted with 
the primitive and remote nature of the region to be penetrated 
could entertain a doubt that it was exactly the kind of place in 
which a living survival from a prehistoric epoch might possibly be 
found. It was only a few years ago that the very last living 
specimen of a wingless and gigantic bird was found in a forgotten 
corner of the New Zealand coast. The unfinished and desolate 
land of the far south of Patagonia, with cold, wet forests on the 
east, and vast wind-swept plains on the west, with the last links of 
the Andes running between them, was traversed by Mr. Prichard 
ina very thorough manner. He and his party struck in from the 
western coast, across the treeless and stony Pampas, and then, 
diverging right and left, searched the’bases of the mountains 
and the series of valleys and lake depressions between them. 
They did not find any further traces of the mylodon, but the 
account of their wanderings gives to the general public a picture 
of what to most readers is an absolutely new land, containing a 
whole system of lakes in what was believed to be one of the 
most arid portions of the globe, viz., the “hinterland” of 
Patagonia. 

Darwin, in his “‘ Voyage of the Beagle,’ described the coast 
fringe of this region. His account has an extraordinary charm, 
and gives a masterly summary of the survival of the few but 
remarkable forms of life in a country almost without vegetation, 
with no trees, and a dry and rigorous climate. Mr. Prichard 
found that the indomitable white man had now invaded these cold 
and stony plains, that colonies of Welsh farmers as well as 
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mixed descendants of South American Spaniards had brought 
their sheep to compete with the native guanaco herds, and were 
living in peace and friendship with the Tehuelche Indians. 
Mr. Prichard’s account of the Tehuelche Indians is well 
worth reading. They are one of the few surviving races 
which depend for food, clothing, and even for shelter almost 
entirely on one animal, in this case the guanaco. Their chances 
of survival must have been greatly aided by the addition from 
outside sources of the horse as a means of locomotion. How 
they lived when they had no horses to hunt the guanaco upon 
is difficult to conjecture. It may be remarked that the sheep 
has now penetrated so far south that the Fuegians of the coast, 
whom Darwin describes, have come into collision with the 
owners of the flocks, which they describe as “‘ white guanacos.” 
They are very hostile to the colonists, and kill the sheep when 
they can, often drowning them, and keeping them fresh under the 
ice, to serve as food when wanted. 

The contrast of the wild and wind-swept plains with the 
dense forest on the east side of and between the mountains is 
among the strangest features of the country, the more so as 
there is no dividing ridge along these far southern Andes, as is 
generally supposed. The masses of mountain lie parallel, 
running from east to west. The dividing valleys are often partly 
filled by deep inlets from the sea, while further north there are 
at least seven great lakes, where the head-waters collect of the 
rivers which flow into the Atlantic. Dr. Moreno, the discoverer 
of the mylodon remains, was the first explorer to engage seriously 
in the investigation of the great series of South Andean lakes. 
The Argentine and Chilian Boundary Commission have con- 
tinued it. 

As Mr. Prichard’s party penetrated into regions of cold 
forest and mountain quite uninhabited, and partly unexplored, 
the interest of the observations made on the wild animals in 
an absolutely natural condition is great. It was found that the 
hemuel, a Patagonian deer, actually ran towards the shots on 
two occasions. On another the author was stalking a hemuel 
buck. There was no need for this precaution, for while he was 
lying in the grass two does which were with the buck came up 
and sniffed at his boots, and the buck made as if he would turn 
him over with his horns! The deer were photographed as they 
retreated. Such a meeting between man and animals really in a 
state of Nature has hardly been recorded since the narratives of 
the old explorers in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

In such places the guanacos, which are very wild and wary 
where they are hunted on the plains, were as tame as park deer. 
The Cordillera wolves had probably never seen human beings 
in the history of their race. They would come up within five 
yards of a man in the daytime and walk over him by night. 
These wolves stole food from the camp before the owners’ eyes, 
and were shot merely to discourage their bare-faced robberies. 
Another interesting fact is the extraordinary number of pumas 
in some parts of Patagonia, and especially in the forest region. 
Two pioneers killed seventy-three pumas in one winter near 
Lake Argentina. The presence of such great numbers of large 
carnivora is itself evidence of very primitive conditions. Where 
the most destructive of all carnivora, man, lives, there is no 
room for others. The bird fauna of the region is very numerous, 
but consists mainly of wildfowl. Except by the lakes and rivers, 
there is no food unless for carnivorous birds. These are plentiful, 
the condors being apparently in evidence everywhere near the 
hills, and very destructive among sickly guanacos or deer. The 
commonest of the water-fowl are the upland geese. Pintails, 
snipe, and teal are common. For the wildfowler the country 
seems as favourable as are the northern lakes of British 
Columbia. The Indians, content with guanaco meat and 
ostrich flesh, never kill the duck. But it seems fairly evident 
that Patagonia is not a sportsman’s country. The big game, 
except pumas, is limited and uninteresting. We do not see any 
notice either of salmon or trout or other game fish. On the 
other hand, the climate is disagreeable, and the scenery, though 
striking, from its vast horizontal scale in one part, and its 
mixed mountains, forests, and lakes, is ungenial and unattractive. 

Mr. Hesketh Prichard’s descriptive chapters are aided by 
a number of excellent photographs, and illustrated by some 
striking full-page plates from drawings by Mr. J. E. Millais. 
It may be mentioned that on Mr. Prichard’s showing an Indian 
a sketch by that artist, the Tehuelche instantly offered him a 
horse as commission for painting his favourite dog. 


“THE BOOK OF BRITISH FERNS” (published at the offices of 
CountTrY LIFE and George Newnes, 3s. 6d. net), by C. T. Druery, F.L.S., 
is the result of many years’ experience in collecting varieties of our native 
ferns, and in raising by hybridisation new and beautiful departures from the 
wildings of English lanes and woodlands. There are chapters upon culture 
and propagation, ferns for rockeries, frames, window-cases, and _ bell-glasses, 
shady gardens, rooms, and also upon the way to collect, tools, treatment of 
the tufts after they are lifted, and other necessary advice. 

Then follow descriptions of the native ferns, with their varieties and 
hybrids. This is a really valuable contribution to the knowledge of our 
native ferns, and to the advice given we have only one objection, that 
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indiscriminate fern-hunting is no advantage to the flora of these isles. Such 
hunters as Mr. Druery we take no exception to, but those who grub up every- 
thing that appeals to their fancy are a terror to the country. 

The following are a few sentences from the note about the parsley fern 
(Allosorus crispus), one of the prettiest of native kinds: ‘‘ Although this 
fern has only afforded one variety, a very nicely crested one, and that is, 
unfortunately, lost in cultivation, it is too pretty to ignore. In hilly districts 
we find it sometimes very abundant, especially on the slopes of rocky debris, 
weathered down from higher levels, and in the vicinity of such stations it fills 
the crevices of stony dykes with its handsome tufts of frondage. . . . 
[t is easy to establish in a garden”; or this from the chapter on ‘‘ Ferns in 
Rooms,” which is one of the most useful in the book: ‘* As room and window 
plants our hardy ferns cannot be excelled, provided they are not coddled for 
a week and left dry fora month and so on. Few people are aware what pretty 
specimen window plants even the common wayside ferns make when properly 
treated. We saw a common Hart’s-tongue which completely filled 
a good-sized window ; it was in a huge pot and evidently a very old plant, 
for it bore several scores of bright green fronds fully 2ft. long. We also noted 
in Guernsey a single plant of finely-tasselled Hart’s-tongue which took up the 
whole of a narrow window, though supported by a sort of trellis.” 

The appendix is concerned with apospory in ferns, which will appeal 
only to the botanist. Those who wish to know more of the habits and homes 
of British ferns than can be gleaned from treatises already published on the 
subject, may turn to this tastefully-got-up volume without misgivings. The 
book is well printed and the illustrations are numerous and interesting. 
Those of single fronds show the beautiful lacing and veining of many of our 
British species, and how strangely they depart from the type, this being 
noticeable in particular among the hart’s-tongues. It is a book for the 
country library, and for all interested in hardy ferns. 

The Diverted Village, a holiday book, by Grace Rhys (Methuen), will 
divert also, and that not a little, those townsfolk who know the ways of 
villagers in general and of East Anglians in particular. ‘‘ Our struggle with 
the garden and its natural lord, which we thought to be in our own interest, 
was really, the village considered, a slight alleviation of its cares and a 
passing Midsummer entertainment.” That, really, is your village all over, 
and this humoursome account of the struggles of a small middle-class family 
to have their own way in a country cottage which had been left to them, is so 
absolutely true to life that it seems more like absolute narration than fiction. 
There is ‘‘Tummus Matt,” who had always done his garden, ‘‘and nobody 
in the village do dare to take up his job; and Tummus Matt, he will not 
say whether he will work for yous or no, and there’s nobody that do know, 
for he do keep his mind to himself.”” Now, as a matter of fact, it was a long 
time before Tummus Matt, broad in the beam and with ‘‘the eye and the 
underhung lip of the lobster,” saw fit to put in an appearance, but Mrs. Turt 
had been right when she said that none dare take up his job. Nobody ever 
will take up anybody else’s job in a village, as many an experimenter in 
alternate town and country life has found. So Tummus Matt ruled, taking 
great care of the roses, providing vegetables at great cost from his allotment, 
raising another crop in his master’s garden which could never have been of 
any service to his employer, always full of wise saws and absolutely regardless 
of any views except his own. And the village, headed by the ‘‘ wold 
venerable” Agas Goose, formed a frieze of spectators along the quickset 
hedge at the bottom of the garden. Minor troubles the family had 
galore; there was the page-boy Trattles who taught the son and heir 
to smoke a pipe sitting on a gate; and above all there was Diogenes, 
the ass, who came sadly lean and addicted to eating roses and 
sheets. Of him Tummus Matt said prophetically, ‘‘ But never you fret, 
ma’am. I do know this little dickey, and this little dickey do know me. 
When he have been here a month or more, he’ll fill them shafts quite tight. 
Ay, I do promise you, soon will he be that full, like a barl on wheels, that when 
he do lay hisself down, up he will not get until he do choose. You be all so 
tender-hearted-like, you be no fair match for a dunkey.” Now this prophecy 
was abundantly fulfilled, so far as the contest between Eve, the young 
mother, and the ass was concerned; but Tummus Matt had reckoned without 
Mademoiselle, the nursery governess, who called the ass ‘‘ mon frére” and 
kissed it with many French endearments, and was described by the children 
as having a way with donkeys. She had, but 
it was the way of the hat-pin, as was discovered 
one day. Then master and mistress tried 
their hands on him in vain, and gave him up 
again to Mademoiselle with this splendid 
French, ‘‘Cet animal est le fils du démon. 
Prenez-le et faites tout ce que vous voulez 
excepté le hat-pin que madame n’aime pas.” 
But, as the child Penelope observed, ‘‘ She 
says that in France they have a hundred ways 
of making a donkey go, and I believe she 
knows them all.” So we leave this light- 
hearted book, having, it is hoped, given a 
sufficient idea of its contents to send others to 
the volume itself. 

The thirty-first volume of the Zxcyclopedia 
Britannica, being the seventh of the new 
volumes and extending from ‘‘ Mosaic” to 
‘* Prevesa,” lies before us. It is not, and it is 
not meant to be, light reading, but it con- 
tains an exceptionally large number of articles 
which are not merely important but distinctly 
interesting. Mr. Frederick Greenwood, 
veteran journalist and master of glowing 
prose, contributes the prefatory essay on ‘‘ The 
Influence of Commerce on __ International 
Conflict,” and it is somewhat gloomy in 
tone. Commercial rivalry, which is ‘‘ little 
else than war in abeyance,” grows from 
day to day. The Imperial spirit has 
obtained fresh and formidable recruits in 2 Z. Lodge. 
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the United States and Japan; civilising influence forces militarism on princes 
and peoples ; the parrot cry for new markets (uttered, as it is, by those who 
have neglected markets already open) leads to conflict; we are arming the 
barbarians to our own danger; and so on. _ In fact, the theories of the 
Manchester School were a fond thing vainly imagined. ‘‘ Frontiers close in; 
and as distances diminish, as time contracts and movements become more 
rapid, larger armies must be kept in readiness to meet or forestall a foe.” 
‘*Invention is still at work on methods of improved ravage, and the State 
spends more and more on its productions amidst little complaint. For 
commerce prospers in reliance on war; war is everywhere pledged to 
commerce, and the old order reigneth still.” Amongst the more interesting 
articles are ‘‘ Mountaineering,” by Sir Martin Conway; ‘‘ Motor Vehicles,” 
by the Hon. C. S. Rolls and Professor Hill Shaw; ‘‘ Music,” by that most 
fastidious of critics, Mr. Fuller Maitland ; ‘‘ Navies,” by Lord Brassey and 
Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs, R.N.; and all, so to speak, ‘‘ The News,” that 
is,..New South Wales, New Zealand, New York. But the two articles 
which have a special fascination are one on ‘‘ Newspapers,” by many authors, 
and the biography of Mr. Parnell by that first-rate writer, Mr. J. R. Thursfield. 
In the former it may be noted, with some interest, that CouNnTRY LIFE, 
although mentioned, is not classified by Mr. Shorter amongst illustrated 
journals, but the interesting section of the article is that dealing with the 
London Daily Press in general and the 7?mes in particular, Apart from the 
full account which is given of Printing House Square, from an inside point of 
view, there are some interesting details published of the success of the 
‘* Times Atlas” and the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Of the former the 
sales have reached 50,000 copies. Of the latter some 36,000 copies, 
realising £730,000, have been sold. The article also contains a distinctly 
entertaining account of the principal literary contributors to all the great 
papers. The articles are not unnecessarily modest, and, if Mr. Hugh 
Chisholm abundantly realises the dignity of the position of the 77%mes, 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth is not far behind him in his account of the merits of 
the Daily Mail. A thoroughly noble and high-minded article is Mr. 
Thursfield’s ‘‘ Parnell.” Severe it must needs be, but nothing is set down 
in malice, and the work is well and sympathetically done. Professor H. 
Marshall Ward’s essay on the pathology of plants, also, is of distinct and 
practical value. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

Arms and the Woman, by Harold Macgrath (Pearson), with illustrations 
by Lewis Baumer. The illustrations are out of the common, and the story 
is sensational. Gretchen, the heroine, disguises herself as a man, and fights 
a duel with swords against a lieutenant, whom she vanquishes. Lots of 
princes, princesses, and the like, and a somewhat unusally large allowance of 
‘*damns.” Apparently they have not had their day. 

Rosslyn’s Raid, and other Tales, by Beatrice Helen Barmby (Duckworth). 
This volume of the Greenback Library comes like a voice from the grave, for 
the author’s early death prevented her from giving final revision to it. She 
had, it is clear, a considerable gift for romance. 

The Rood Screen of Ranworth Church, by Edward ¥. Strange (Jarrold 
of Norwich). An interesting and beautifully printed account of this beautiful 
piece of work, the proceeds of the sale of which will go to the restoration 
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GREAT CRESTED GREBES AT PENN PONDS. 








ROBABLY no pair of wild birds in England have given more 
pleasure, or given pleasure to a larger number of persons, than 
the famous great crested grebes at Penn Ponds in Richmond Park. 
I remember that not very many years ago I had to go to Norfolk 
to see this bird in a wild state; and even there, on a strictly 
protected Broad, it was not very easy to see him. Later, and up 

till five seasons ago, the nearest place to London where the great crested 
grebe could be found was at the pond at Fleet in Hampshire. ,There he 
was allowed to breed in safet;, and from Fleet the birds have spread _ recently 
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to other waters in the southern county. But who would have dreamt of such 
a bird coming annually to nest and rear its young to a public park within the 
metropolitan area! And not only does he now breed year after year in this 
public place, but the large, beautiful wild creature is now no more disturbed at 
the presence of people in numbers walking onthe margin of his pond and 
watching him catching fish than the moorhens, coots, and dabchicks,|which 
have long been like domestic birds with us. Such a species is, indeed, a 
great acquisition to our ornamental waters, and it will rejoice all bird-lovers 
in and out of London to read that already in these early days of March the 
birds have returned from their winter haunts to settle down for the spring and 
summer in their old place, the largest of the two ponds. In previous years 
two birds have returned—this year there are three ; and unless a fourth shoul:] 
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HERON ON NEST. 
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turn up by-and-by, it will be interesting to find whether three can be company 
when breeding-time comes round, 


THE HERONRY IN RICHMOND PARK. 

While the three grebes are peacefully disporting themselves on the 
water, looking very fine and aristocratic in their crests and frills and rich red 
and maroon-coloured plumage among the slaty black coots and other meaner 
water-fowl, the herons have already begun building in the old heronry in 
Sidmouth Wood close by. Standing by the pond one evening lately, watching 
the grebes fishing, the noise from the heronry was in my ears, and over my head 
crows were flying to some roosting-place from the’river. It struck me that 
it was something for Londoners to be proud of, to have in this one open space 
on its borders these three noble species—great crested grebe, heron, and 
carrion crow. When nest-building is going on, and in fact until most of the 
“ggs are laid, the herons are noisy birds, and the sounds they emit are most 
curious—the loud familiar squalk which resembles the hard, powerful alarm- 
note of the peacock but is more harsh, while other grinding metallic cries 
remind one of the carrion crow. Other of their loud sounds are distinctly 
mammalian in character; there is a dog-like sound, partly bark and partly 
yelp, swine-like grunting, and other sounds which recall the peculiar unhappy, 
desolate cries of the large felines, especially of the puma. One need not take 
it for granted that these strange vocal noises are nothing but love calls. They 
may be in part expressions of anger, since it is hardly to be believed that the 
members of these rude communities properly respect one another’s rights. 
We see how it is with the rook, which has a more developed social instinct 
than the lonely savage heron. During incubation quiet reigns in the 
heronry, but when the young are out, especially when they are grown and 
becoming more ravenous every day, the wood is again filled with the uproar. 
At one of the best heronries I know, where the nests are in tall trees on the 
edge of a wood overlooking a wide expanse of flat green country, I have spent 
pleasurable hours in listening to them when there were upwards of a hundred 
fully-grown young birds standing on the nests and the topmost: branches, 
all waiting to be fed. All day long the old birds were coming and going, 
and the strange thing was that on the appearance of an old bird sweeping 
down over the wood every young heron in the colony appeared to think 
that his turn had come—that this was his too-long-absent parent arrived at 
last with gullet full of fishes, eels, and frogs. Like one bird they would burst 
out in a storm of cries—strange cat and dog like sounds of growling, barking, 
whining, and screaming—and this would last until the newcomer would drop 
upon his own tree and feed his young, whereupon the tempest would slowly 
subside, only to be renewed at the appearance of the next great blue bird 
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coming down over the wood. 
HERONS BATHING. 
The bird-watcher’s life is an endless succession of surprises. Every day 
he appears fated to witness some habit, some action, which he had never 
seen nor heard of before, and will perhaps never see again. Who but Waterton 
ever beheld herons hovering like gulls above the water, attracted by the fish 
swimming near the surface? And who, I wonder, ever saw herons. bathing 
and wallowing after the manner of beasts, not birds? At all events, I do not 
remember any notice of such a habit in any account of the heron I have read. 
At noon, one hot summer day, I visited Sowley Pond, which has a 
heronry near it, on the Hampshire coast ; and looking through the trees on 
the bank I spied five herons about twenty yards from the margin bathing in 
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a curious way among the floating foa grass, where the water was about two feet 
deep or more. All were quietly resting in different positions in the water— 
one was sitting upright with head and neck and shoulders out of it, another 
was lying on one side with one half-open wing above the surface, a third 
had only head and neck out, the whole body being submerged, and it 
puzzled me to think how he could keep himself down unless it was by 
grasping the roots of the grass with his claws. Occasionally one of the 
bathers would shift his position, coming partly up or going lower down, or 
turning over on the other side ;_ but there was no flutter or bird-like excitement. 
They rested long in one position, and moved in a slow, deliberate manner, lying 
and luxuriating in the tepid water like pigs, buffaloes, and other mammalians. 
I watched them for an hour or so, and when I left two were still lying down 
in the water. The other three had finished 
their bath, and were standing drying their 
plumage in the hot sun. 


BEAUTY OF THE HERON’s FLIGHT. 

One of the most delightful, the most 
exhilarating, spectacles in wild bird life is 
that of the soaring heron. The great blue 
bird so large, and with such great round 
wings so measured in their beats, yet so 
buoyant in the vast void air! It is indeed 
a sight which moves all men to admiration 
in all countries which the great bird inhabits ; 


e, and [I remember one of the finest passages in 
aa old) Spanish poetry describes the heron 
rejoicing in its placid flight. ‘Have you 


seen it, beautiful in heaven!” the poet 
exclaims in untranslatable lines, in which the 
/ well-chosen, harmonious words, delécado y 
Pak sonoroso, and the peculiar rhythm are made to 
mimic the slow pulsations of the large wings. 
Who has not seen it, and experienced some- 
thing of the feeling which stirred the old writer 
so many centuries ago! What a difference 
when the bird folds its broad wings and is the 
silent, sedentary creature we so often see. One 
who did not know it, who had never witnessed 
its sublime flight, would regard it as the least 
interesting, the dullest of feathered creatures. 


A HistoricaL BirpD, 

Copyright The question has sometimes come into 
my mind, Why does the heron at all times, 
when beautiful and when only strange or quaint-looking, or ugly, produce 
in some of us a sense of melancholy? We speak of it as a grey, a 
ghostlike bird; and grey it certainly is, a haunter of lonely waters at 
the dim twilight hour; mysterious in its comings and goings. Ghostly, too, 
it is in another sense, and here we may see that the feeling, the tinge of 
melancholy, is due to association, to the fact that the heron is a historical 
bird, part of the country’s past, when it was more to the country gentleman 
than the semi-domestic pheasant and the partridge on the arable land and 
the red grouse on the moors all together are to the man of to-day. The 
memory of that vanished time, the thought that the ruder life of the past, 
when men lived nearer to Nature, had a keener flavour, is accompanied with 
a haunting regret. And when we remember that in those distant days the heron 
was a table-bird, we may well believe that men were healthier and had better 
appetites than now; undoubtedly their stomachs were less squeamish 

than ours, W.-H.. Hi. 


ON THE GREEN. 


HERE is one of the new rules of golf that does not seem to be very 
generally known as yet, and it is one that it behoves golfers to 
be attentive to, for the penalty for its breach is severe; that is 
the rule providing that when both balls are on the putting green 
the player whose ball strikes the other ball shall lose a stroke, if 
they are engaged in a score competition. The professionals ought 

to take careful note of this rule. In this very month of March I was watching 
a score competition between two leading professionals, one of whom has been 
champion three times, and neither‘of them had the least notion that this was 
now the rule of the game; and the ex-champion was preparing to putt at the 
hole with the other ball lying perilously near it when I was officious enough 
to tell him of the rule. It seems at first sight: a vexatious rule, but a little 
consideration shows its value and justice. It ‘is designed to’ prevent a player 
getting an advantage from striking his opponent’s ball, such as going into the 
hole off it or being checked in his run over ‘a very fast and slippery green. 
When the rule is once understood it causes no vexation. What does cause 
vexation of spirit is a misunderstanding of the rule in the way that some 
have misapprehended it, supposing that the one player loses a stroke if he 
hits the other’s ball on the putting green, no matter from what distance he 
was playing. This comes of omitting to notice the clause ‘‘ when both balls 
are on the putting green.” Without that qualifying clause the law would be 
indeed troublesome and vexatious. Then other muddle-headed golfers have 
taken up the idea that the rule applies to match play, and have argued them- 
selves black in the face over that issue. There is no learning without tears. 
Some folks are apt to repine a little at the cost of golf, a growing cost, 
in Great Britain; but this does. not seem to be a circumstance in comparison 
with the prices that some of the Continental places charge. What is it at 
San Remo? Two hundred francs for the season for men and one hundred 
francs for ladies, both sexes playing on the same course of nine holes. There 
ought to be some money made by ‘somebody over golf,on these terms. At 
the same time, it is to be said that people who grumble at the money spent 
on golf have a very poor sense of proportion in their finances. Compare the 
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expense of the very best golf with that of the most moderate shooting and fish- 
ing. It isinfinitesimal. Yet you pay money for your shooting, but do not always 
get your grouse, your partridges, your deer, or whatever it may be, and yet 
more often you pay your money for your fishing and do not get your fish. 
But your golf ball you have always with you. The trouble sometimes is to get 
it to leave you—more than a very few yards at a time. But still there is a 
measure in all things. It may be that the golf at San Remo is the best in the 
known world, in which case the price quoted is perhaps not too high, But 
it may be, on the other hand, that it is not so very much better than St. 
Andrews after all. In which case it is dear. HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


FROM THE FARMS 


A Lesson IN TREE-PRUNING. 

N our issue to-day we give an illustration, which arrived too 
late for last week’s number, showing an object-lesson in 
pruning trees. This particular one was given at the 
request of the Herefordshire County Council, but many 
other counties have now adopted the same plan, and it has 

become quite common to see an expert and a number of pupils 
out in the orchards. We can scarcely have too much of this 
kind of instruction. In the past too much trust has been placed 
in mere book knowledge, but this is educating the hand and the 
brain as well as the memory. We are glad to learn that in 
schools preparations on an extensive scale have been made for 
practical Nature study during the present year, but the dislocation 
of the old educational bodies and the formation of new committees 
may, perhaps, put things out of gear a little fora time. However, 
this important branch of education is one that we cannot afford 
to neglect. 
A Nusian Goat. 

The goat is one of the smaller livestock to which our 
cottagers might profitably be induced to give more attention. 
It supplies milk, its young are good to eat, though the flesh is 
neglected in this somewhat fastidious age, and the animals are 
able to live on forage that would keep no other creature of their 
size going. Lady Burdett-Coutts has set a very good example 
in encouraging the keeping of goats, and the King, by his timely 
gift of the one illustrated to the Goat Society, has shown that 
his interest in this branch is just as lively as that which he has 
evinced in the other kinds of livestock. 

A Goop LiTTLe FLock. 

The present lambing season has, on the whole, been a fairly 
good one, but surely there are few returns of lambs that can 
equal those which are sent to us from a farm in Gloucestershire. 
Last autumn purchase was made of a small flock of sheep. It 
consisted of only twenty-one ewes and a ram, twenty of the 
ewes being Hampshire Downs and the other a Cotswold. This 
season sixteen of the Hampshire Downs had twins, four of them 
had triplets, and the Cotswold had one lamb; that is to say, 
there are forty-five lambs from this little flock of twenty-one 
ewes, and the sheep, instead of only numbering twenty-two, now 
number sixty-seven, for, strange to say, they, at the time of 
writing, are all alive and doing well. It must be almost a record 
return, and probably the owner of this flock may live a great 
many years before seeing such an incident repeated. The 
Hampshires, it may be said, were pure-bred, and selected from 
a well-known flock kept in the neighbourhood of Stroud. With 
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A LESSON IN PRUNING. 


pedigree Down sheep, taking an average for a series of seven to 
ten years, one lamb to each ewe would be considered a very fair 
average. That it has been exceeded in many flocks this year 
seems principally due to the fact that during the most critical 
period of autumn the mild weather and the plentifulness of food 
kept both ewes and rams in good order, and there is no doubt 
that their prolificacy is largely increased by favourable conditions 
at this season. During the winter, too, there was little hard 
weather, and roots and forage have been very abundant, so that 
there is a fair prospect of a considerable increase of livestock 
during the present week. 
A UseFuL ENGINE. 

The variety of uses to which a single engine may be put 
was curiously illustrated the other day in a farm we were visiting; 
the proprietor of which happened to be a manufacturer, who had 
been familiar with the uses of machinery from childhood—in 
fact, this might be called hereditary in him, as the fifth genera- 
tion is now in possession of the same factory, which has been 
very much improved and kept up to date. The 
present owner took to farming rather as an 
amusement for his declining years than as a 
means of earning a livelihood. But the business 
habits acquired in the factory stood him in good 
stead on the land, and he has brought to 
husbandry new ideas and new machinery. Of 
course, many farmers do. exactly as he has 
done with the gas engine, but there are many 
others who have not the same idea of economis- 
ing power, and for their benefit it may be 
worth while writing out a list of the various 
tasks performed by the engine. It drives no 
fewer than eight machines, though two of them 
are only used at a particular season—namely, 
the cider press and the cider mill. It drives 
machines used respectively for crushing cake, 
bruising oats, cutting mangels, breaking up the 
moss litter for bedding, it runs a separator and 
turns the churn—that is to say, it supplies 
nearly every day motor power to six different 
machines. Nor is the owner content; his house 
is supplied with electricity, and he is of opinion 
that the same accumulators which do for the 
house might serve equally well for this 
machinery, and so he “is getting a small 
motor to replace the gas engine. Undoubtedly 
it is along lines like this that farmers must 


Copyright travel if they wish to make their business pay. 
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Not long ago the products of agriculture were so great that 
carelessness was not punished as it is now with perceptible loss 
of income. But to-day, in the midst of keen and hard competition, 
every force employed on the land must be so utilised as to get 
a maximum amount of work out of it. Probably the man to 
whom we refer, after he has 
tried his stationary motor for 
some time, will find that he 
might just as well have a 
machine that can travel and 
cart his produce to market and 
bring his seeds and manures 
from the station. But it is 
characteristic of the British 
farmer that he will only take 
one cautious step at a time, 
or, to use a not very elegant 
Americanism, he does not like to bite off more than he can 
chew. 
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SCRATCHING-SHEDS FOR POULTRY. 

This week we give a photograph of the fowl runs used in the 
laying competition, and a diagram to show their construction. A 
little careful study of these two illustrations ought to enable any- 
one who wishes to construct for himself a similar shed. As our 
poultry contributor pointed out, the scratching-shed is as good 
a contrivance as has yet been discovered for obtaining eggs in 
winter. Of course it should be used in conjunction with the 
other means commonly adopted for the same purpose, particularly 
the hatching of eggs by means of an incubator. Experience has 
shown that pullets in the natural course of their development 
come to a time for laying, and an arrangement should be made 
by which they reach this point of maturity at the time when eggs 
are most scarce, say in mid-December or January. Only the clever 
poultry-keeper will have a succession of pullets so hatched out 
that they give a continuous supply of eggs all the year round. 
Of course we do not at all mean to say that eggs can be 
obtained by any mechanical process. You might put up the best 
shed possible, and have the pullets hatched exactly at the right 
time, yet if they are not treated properly in the way of being 
given hot food in the morning, and solid food before they go to 
roost at night, all else will be in vain. 

SHEEP BELLs. 

It must often have been asked by those who are accustomed 
to hear the tinkling of sheep bells what object is served by these 
musical ornaments, and it was the writer’s privilege a few days 
ago to interview a well-known shepherd on the matter. He is 
one of the old-fashioned sort, and does not believe in the rational 
explanations dear to modern science. For instance, many think 
that a bell is put on a ewe at lambing-time to frighten away the 
fox when he comes to seize her offspring, but the shepherd would 
not have that. He said “ the thief of a fox “had taken his fowls, 
but had not touched the sheep. Another theory propounded was 
that sheep graze wide over the various downs and wolds and hill 
pastures of Great Britain. The shepherds were often in danger of 
losing touch with them. altogether, and so they put on these bells, 
the tinkling of which is said to be audible at a distance of three 
and a-half to five miles, in order that they might discover 
the whereabouts of their flocks. In forest-land it is usual to 
have bells on cows, so that the tinkling may tell where 
they are, but the shepherd would have nought of this explana- 
tion either. He said the reason bells were put on sheep 
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was to make them eat, and 
if you took away the bells 
the ewes would at once 
begin to go voluntarily with- 
out food. Nor could any 
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SCRATCHING-SHEDS FOR POULTRY. 


reasoning or any argument shake this belief in him, although he 
remarked that a man had better be hanged than go in search of 
sheep that had no bells on a hot summer day on a hill pasture. 
He told us, too, that every shepherd takes a great deal of pride 
in his sheep bells, and they are in very few cases the property of 
the farmer, but are actually purchased by the men. There was 
but one in the country-side who sold them, and their cost was from 
eighteen-pence to five shillings each, according to quality. He 
himself was the possessor of a great number of bells. They 
were tinkling all the time he spoke, for our conversation was 
conducted at the edge of a lambing-fold, while the ewes were 
bleating and their offspring were gambolling all round. It is 
curious, by the by, to see this same shepherd shifting his flock, 
for he does not drive them in front like others, but goes before, 
he and his dog, until you realise the truth of the Biblical saying : 
“As the sheep follow their shepherd.” 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 

That Scotch beef is in the ascendant has been clear enough 
for some time, but it was more than usually manifest at the 
Bingley Hall Show, Birmingham. The yearling bull belonging 
to Mr. J. J. Cridlan was sold for 110 guineas, which we imagine 
is a record price for a yearling Aberdeen-Angus bull at a public 
sale in England. This bull is called A.A.I.O. Maismore, and 
his sire is the celebrated Elet. 


LEGENDARY BIRTH |. . 
. . OF THE ARBUTUS. 


ISITORS to the ‘* Wild West ” Exhibition at Olympia who inspect 
the Indian village are at once interested and impressed with the 
fondness which the Indian women (the squaws) display for their 
children, There are ten papooses in the camp, objects of care 
and affection on the part of their red parents. They frolic and 
play one with the other much the same as white children, and 

the Indian mother lulls them to sleep with strange lullabys and stories of 
beautiful legends, which her race from ancient times have handed down by 
tradition. These all relate to something in Nature, either the season, the 
flowers, birds, trees, fish, or the elements. One of the prettiest tells of the 
passing of winter and the coming. of spring, and how the trailing arbutus, 
sometimes called the Mayflower, originated. 

Told in musical tones, it has the quaint charm that folk-lore always 
possesses by word of mouth. : 

Many moons ago there lived an old man alone in his lodge beside 
a frozen stream in the forest. His locks and 
beard were long and white with age. He was 
heavily clad in furs, for snow and ice were 
everywhere. The winds blew wildly through 
the forest, and the old man went about 
searching in the deep snow for pieces of 
wood to keep up fire in his lodge. In 
despair he returned, and sitting down by the 
last few dying embers he cried to Manna- 
boosho (his patron spirit) that he might not 
perish. 

And the wind blew aside the door, and 
there came in a_ beautiful maiden. Her 
cheeks were red, and made of wild roses, her 
eyes were large and luminous, and her sunlit 
hair touched the ground as she walked. Her 
hands were covered with willow buds, and her 
clothing was of sweet grasses and ferns. Her 
moccasins were of white lilies, and when she 
breathed the air of the lodge became warm 
and fragrant. 

The old man said: ‘*‘ My daughter, I am 
glad to see you. My lodge is cold and cheer- 
less, but it will shield you from the tempests. 
Tell me who you are.” 

‘‘T am Manito. I blow my breath, and 
the waters of the rivers stand still,” the maiden 
answered, ‘‘I breathe, and the flowers spring 
up in all the plains.” 

The old man sighed. ‘‘When 
1 walk about,” he said, ‘‘the leaves 
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fall from the trees at my command, the animals hide in their holes in the 
ground, and the birds fly away.” 

The maiden smiled, saying: ‘‘ For me the plants lift up their heads, 
the trees cover their nakedness with leaves, the birds come back, and all who 
see me sing.” Thus they talked, and the air became warm in the lodge. 
The old man’s head dropped upon his breast, and he slept. 

Then the sun came out, and a blue bird flew to the top of the lodge and 
called: ‘‘Say-ee, say-ee! Iam thirsty.” And the river called back: ‘‘I 
am free; come and drink.” 

And as the old man slept the maiden passed her hands above his head, 
and he began to grow small. Streams of water ran out of his mouth, and 
soon he lay in a little heap upon the ground. His clothes turned to green 
leaves, and the maiden, kneeling beside him, took from her bosom the most 
precious flowers and hid them all about under the leaves. Then she breathed 
upon them and said: ‘‘I give thee all my virtues and my sweetest breath ; 
and those who would pick thee must do so on bended knee.” Then the 
maiden moved away through the woods and over the plains. All the birds 
sang to her, and wherever she stepped, and nowhere else, grows the arbutus. 

BEATRICE HERON-MAXWELL. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TITS ON COCOANUTS. 

[To THE EpITor oF ‘‘CountRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I read with interest ‘‘ F. L.’s” letter about the tits. Those that 
frequent this neighbourhood certainly prefer fat of any sort—even bacon or 
ham fat—to cocoanuts. Though in a town, our house faces public 
gardens in which a large number of birds find secure nesting-places, so we 
are favoured with visits from most interesting birds. I have a chain 
fastened to the verandah, and firmly secured to 
the balcony rail below. At intervals I have 
fastened perches, and from these lumps of fat are 
suspended by tapes or ribbons. These are carefully 
tied and cut off so as not to catch the birds’ claws. 
Half cocoanuts are also tied to the chain. The 
varieties of tits, and a fine pair of nuthatches, come 
constantly, and are so tame that I can read a newspaper 
close to the window, or open and shut my bureau, 
without causing them the least fear. On the balcony I 
place a flower-pot saucer full of water, in which they 
bathe, and another saucer in which are lumps of fat. 
Chaffinches, robins, and sparrows come to this, and 
in severe weather blackbirds and thrushes; but these 
latter are shy. The graceful movements of the birds 
climbing the chain, or see-sawing on the perches, are an 
endless delight to myself and friends.—E. L. DAUBENY. 


A BIG CHUB. 

[To rtHE EpITOoR oF ‘‘CouUNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—The accompanying photograph represents a fine 
specimen of a chub caught in the Yorkshire Swale, by 
Mr. R. Broader of Helperby. It measured in length, 
from nose to fork of tail, 20in., its greatest girth being 
I4in., and it weighed 5lb. 20z., being in splendid con- 
dition. The fish was caught with a small red worm in 
about 4ft. of water; generally the best bait to use for chub 
in these waters is cheese paste or pith, and in winter with 
the latter bait I have often taken chub when it has been 
freezing hard, and even when I had to make a hole in 
the ice to get my baitin. During the summer, minnows 
and certain flies are taken greedily by the big chub, 
but for some reason or other during February, this particular fish having been 
caught on the 20th of that month, they will only look at the small red worm. 
Chub have a very tough, leathery mouth, and are quite useless as food, but when 
in the pink of condition they are fine handsome fish.—-OxLEY GRABHAM. 

CHATEAUNEUF. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—The short description which I recently gave of a picturesque corner of 
medizval Burgundy has brought me a very interesting letter from the 
proprietor of the old castle of Chateauneuf, Comte Arthur de Vogiié. Your 
readers will remember that in your issue of February 7th the photographs 
published of the Chateau showed that it was a well-preserved mediaeval 
building. Comte Arthur de Vogiié, in his letter, says: ‘* Chateauneuf, as_ it 
exists to-day, is one of the most notable and finest examples of medizval 
Burgundian architecture, and the most important in the Department of the 
Céte dOr. The succession of seigneurs who owned the Chateau made it a 
strongly fortified place, with all the best-known means of defence from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. They also provided for themselves a most 
luxurious residence. The square dcnjon, shown in one of the illustrations 
produced, is the oldest part of the Chateau, and was built in 1175 or 1180 
by the youngest son of a noble family, who took the name of his new castle 
Chateauneuf. During three centuries, the Chateauneufs occupied a leading 
place in the affairs of the Duchy of Burgundy. The Lords of Chateauneuf 
were present at all the great battles of the period. One fought against the 
Albigeois in 1208, and others took part in the Crusades. They were numbered 
among the Templars, and it is interesting to note that Simon de Chateauneuf 
was one of the fifteen hostages given by the Duc Phillipe de Rouvre to the 
King of England, after the signing of the Treaty of Guillon in 1359, pending 
the payment of an indemnity of 209,000 moutons d’or. Simon died 
during his enforced exile, and his son volunteered to take his place.” Comte 
Arthur de Vogiié mentions other members of the family who have occupied 
notable positions. The successive occupants of the Chateau all seem to have 
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added to it, and the additions, after the original donjon, were executed in 
pure Gothic style, and it says much for the character of the work that the 
castle, long since uninhabited, is still so well preserved. One of the 
Chateauneufs was chamberlain to Jean-sans-peur, and others held important 
positions in the old Duchy of Burgundy. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, the Chateau passed into the possession of one Phillipe Pot, 
chamberlain and councillor to Phillipe le Bon, whose magnificent tomb is 
now in the Louvre in Paris. After this, the Chateau passed, by marriage, to 
the family of De Montmorency, and to the coundtadbles of that name. By 
marriage it was again transferred in 1595 to the family of De Luxembourg, 
by whom it was sold to Charles I. of Vienna, and from him the present 
owner, Comte Arthur de Vogiié, is descended on the maternal side. The 
Comte de Vogiié is also the owner of the beautiful neighbouring property of 
Commarin, in which he frequently makes his home. —RoBERtT DONALD. 


THE PAINTING OF CHRISTUS. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.” ] 
Si1r,—‘* The Mysterious Painting of Christus ” being exhibited at the Dore 
Gallery is drawing hundreds of people daily. At the end of a darkened 
room, with the light thrown strongly upon it, is an oval painting of the 
head of Christ, in which, from time to time, the eyes are seen to open and, 
after an interval of a minute or two, to close again slowly. It cannot be 
denied that the effect is ingenuously contrived, but I cannot admit that 
‘*the expression changes from that of sublime resignation to that of vigour 
and decision,” nor that the picture ‘‘ ranks high as a work of art,” as is 
claimed for it in the pamphlet issued at the doors. Mr. Herman Salomon 
refuses to disclose his secret until his work has been round the world. The 
same effect as this, however, or one very similar to it, used to be produced 
some years ago at the Café du Néant at Montmartre, in Paris. In this strange 
resort of pleasure the walls were draped in black, the guests were attended 
by crogue-morts in the place of waiters, and drank their refreshments 
out of skulls. Those who had a mind, and nerves, for such entertainment 





could step into an adjoining room to see themselves draped in their shrouds 
and laid in their coffins. The effect was worked with a looking-glass. As 
the visitor stared he could see his face get livid, then green, his eyes grew 
hollow, until at last all resemblance faded—nothing remaining but the skull 
and skeleton, which could be traced beneath the shroud. The effect was 
decidedly disconcerting, and to nervous people even worse. In watching this 
painting of Christus the similarity of the trick was obvious. Instead of the 
eyes opening the pupils gradually appear through the closed lids, until these 
fade out of sight. In the closing of the eyes the process is reversed. What 
might the ‘‘ many eminent clergymen” have felt who have been inspired by 
‘*the utmost reverence, and some with feelings akin to awe” by this ‘‘ mysterious 
painting,” had they visited the gruesome café of the Boulevard Montmartre ? 
—E. S. S. 


MALFORMATION OF TREES. 

[To THE EpiTrorR oF ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—I see a question as to the planes along Park Lane which I can answer. 
When Park Lane was widened, some thirty years ago I believe, the trees 
were large, and were mould-wrapped in straw, which was kept damp. 
In most of them it caused this curious growth, which is, I presume, some 
form of abortive root-action.—MEDWAY. 

[To rHE Epiror oF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sirk,—From what one can see of the trees from the photographs, they have 
not been attacked by any fungus, or perhaps I should have said the abnormal 
growths are not caused by any parasitic fungus, but would appear to be of 
much the same character as the ‘‘ burrs” or ‘‘ gnaurs”” which one so often 
sees on the stems of old trees. The cause has never been discovered. These 
growths are mostly composed of a number of semi-dormant buds, which give 
the beautiful figure to the timber when it is cut across, By some it is 
supposed that these growths are set up by an external injury, such as a 








wound caused by a blow, or the attack of some insect, or by frost, but 
no proof of this being the case has ever been forthcoming. It is, of course, 
difficult to speak very decidedly on this point when there is only a photo- 
graph to judge from, but I do not doubt from what I can see that the 
abnormal growths are of the nature I have mentioned.—G. S. S. 


[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘CountrY LIFE.”] 

SiR,—The illustrated letter in the issue of your paper for March 7th which draws 
attention to the distorted trees in Hyde Park asks for an explanation of the 
phenomena in question. ‘J. H.” is perhaps not aware that when Park 
Lane was widened the railings and the trees behind them were moved back 
for a considerable distance. In order to preserve the trees thus moved 
swathing hay-bands were placed around them up to the level of the first 
branches. These bands were frequently drenched with water and kept in a 
sodden condition; thus the bark underwent a change tending to the 
elephantiasis-like texture now seen. This hypertrophy of surface was 
associated with atrophy or stunted growth. Some of the trees moved were 
much more injured than others, and it has always been of interest to note 
that fact. Perhaps some of the old park attendants might be able to explain 
why some of the trees were removed without much injury whilst others 
became terribly deformed. Those most injured by the move were, I believe, 
kept swathed and watered for a longer time than the others, hence, perhaps, 
the increased deformity. Of late years great improvements have taken place 
in the art of tree moving.—E. S. T. 





HOW THE ANIMALS DIE. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 
Sik,—It is interesting to note that Mr. Long’s most important rival holds 
exactly the opposite views on this subject. In his ‘*‘ Note to the Reader ” of 
‘* Lives of the Hunted” he lays it down that: ‘‘ For the wild animal there 
is no such thing as a gentle decline in peaceful old age. Its life is spent 
at the front, in the line of battle, and as soon as its powers begin to wane in 
the least its enemies become too strong for it—it falls.” And again, taking 
up the subject later on: ‘‘ There is only one way to make an animal’s history 
untragic, and that is to stop before the last chapter.” Perhaps the main 
difference between the two writers is that Mr. Thompson-Seton is cocksure. 
Evidence either way, I suppose, we shall never have. I do not recollect 
having seen any of Mr. Long’s extraordinarily fine books noticed in my 
favourite paper (which is also yours); and I feel a trifle jealous even of your 
** discovery ” of him so long after the event. There is, therefore, a malicious 
pleasure in telling your readers (and those of several of your contemporaries who 
noticed the article) that the Feld Naturalists’ Quarterly should not get so 
m.ch credit for Mr. Long’s ‘‘ How the Animals Die.” It is a reprinted 
essay from my favourite among Mr. Long’s books, ‘‘The School of the 
Wood.”—CHARLES WEEKES. 


TOMMY, THE TAME PHEASANT. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*CouNnTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—During the summer of 1901 we had a coop of partridges on the lawn. 
The nest had been cut out in a sainfoin field and the eggs hatched under a 
hen. Some pheasants bred in the park adjoining used to come and feed 
with the partridges, and one of them, a young cock; showed capabilities of 
being tamed. By degrees I got him to come to my whistle and to feed out of 
my hand. He became so tame that if he saw me walking home across the 
park he would join me and come to be fed, The breeding season came on, 
and in the early part of March Tommy disappeared, and during the 
succeeding summer and autumn I looked for him in vain. One day, towards 





A JAPANESE STAG. 


the middle of December, my feathered friend suddenly turned up on the lawn 
and resumed his old habits as if no interval had elapsed. He roosts, I 
think, in a clump of trees in the park, and when I go out before breakfast he 
will come from any distance that he can hear my whistle. He never flies 
unless frightened, but comes trotting up at a great pace over the grass. 
When shooting near the house I was always anxious for my little friend’s safety, 
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and gave him a wineglassful of wheat steeped in whisky, with the view ot 
making him less inclined to wander. It had the desired effect, but in the 
morning after this dose he did not turn up to feed—perhaps he had a headache. 
Tommy has now survived two shooting seasons, and I enclose a snap-shot I 





TOMMY FEEDING ON THE LAWN. 


took of him on February 2nd, feeding out of a biscuit-box. He will not 
allow anyone but myself to approach him.—A. E. Scorr. 
TOWN AND COUNTRY WOOD-PIGEONS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I should feel obliged if you could give me any idea of how the weight 
of the Ilyde Park wood-pigeons would compare with the weight of the 
ordinary wood-pigeon. These Hyde Park pigeons always seem to me to be 
of quite exceptional size and I should much like to know how the weight 
compares with that of the ordinary country bird.—H. FE. 

[It would be extremely interesting to compare the weights of Ilyde 
Park pigeons and ducks with those of their cousins who do not enjoy the 
unlimited bread-crumbs lavished on the pets of Hyde Park and the Serpentine. 
Perhaps some of our. readers may have had an opportunity of weighing 
specimens of each.—-Ep. ] 


THE - LEAPING: POWERS OF DEER. 
[To THE ‘EpiIroR oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE,’’] 

S1rR,—In your description of those two beautiful photographs of jumping 
salmon in CoUNTRY LIFE of March 7th, you say that ‘‘ an 8ft. deer fence will 
keep in a red deer stag.” May I tell you a story of what I once happened to 
see myself? I was sitting with the stalker among the rocks on the top of the 
high ridge which divides the forest of Glen Quoich from Cluny. We were 
quietly eating our lunch, when we saw three stags coming’ towards the march 
fence a few hundred yards below us. They were not alarmed; but, as the 
stalker said, ‘‘ moving to theirselves.” The first two, without increasing their 
pace, jumped clean over the high deer fence ; the third struck the top wire and 
was thrown head over heels backwards. He went away .a few yards, took a 
run, cleared it easily, and joined his comrades. Now a story about Japanese 
deer. Several of them got out of a deer park on a mountain, and 
into a large wood adjoining. We enticed them with a train of oats into 
a walled. paddock off the deer park, having left a gap in the qin. wire- 
netting of the deer fence at the edge of the wood. When 
they were safely in a man went round and closed the gap, 
and we opened the large gate into the deer park, thinking 
we could easily move them in. Not a bit of it. Directly 
the beaters began, they charged them, and jumped the 
wire paling back into the wood again. This paling is 7ft. 
high, and is on very steeply sloping ground; they had to 
jump uphill, and it seemed to me so utterly incredible 
that-any animal could jump such a height, that I went to 
look at the place, and there sure enough the keeper 
showed me the hairs of the deer on the top wire where they 
struck it going over, and the men said they saw one deer 
tumble down on landing at the other side. If I had not 
seen the hair I certainly should not have believed it 
possible. There are, probably, many people in ‘this 
country who have seen the astonishing bound made by the 
springbok when he comes to a waggon track on the veldt ; 
it is more like the flight of a flying fish than the leap of a 
buck. It would be, perhaps, difficult to say which is the most 
wonderful, the effort of the salmon or of the deer.—A. 





BIRDS’ CONFIDENCE IN MAN. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘** Country LIFE,”] 
Sir,—In your issue of last week I read with great 
interest that the great green woodpecker has increased 
considerably in Norfolk within the last few years. I 
have observed with pleasure that this bird has become 
much more common in Surrey and Hampshire lately. 
Indeed, only a few days ago I saw no less than three in 
Richmond Park, for although the yafile is very shy and 
difficult to approach, he is by no means afraid to take up 
his quarters near the centres of human activity. He seems to possess that 
instinct which enables a great many birds and animals to tell when man has 
evil designs against them, and when and. where they wil! be welcomed and 
protected. . The gulls on the Thames Embankment, during their season in 
town, are quite tame; but as soon as they go: back to their native haunts 
they immediately become as wild and shy as ever.—S. RK. 








